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Preface 

These  records  of  the  Yandes  family  have  been 
compiled  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  them  for 
the  present  and  future  descendants,  in  order  that 
such  of  these  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  know¬ 
ing  their  ancestors,  and  of  those  who  otherwise 
might  not  have  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  hear¬ 
ing  about  them,  may  become  informed  in  part  con¬ 
cerning  the  lives  and  characters  of  their  forebears. 

The  story,  as  recorded,  of  these  “who  have  gone 
before”  is  not  of  men  and  women  who  have  died, 
but  of  the  good  lives  and  thoughts  of  those  who 
having  completed  their  labors  of  love  for  family 
and  for  country  have  passed  into  a  yet  higher  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  life  is,  leaving  to  us  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  right  thinking,  of  faith  in  God,  in  the  broth¬ 
erhood  of  man,  and  of  courage  and  achievement. 

The  information  concerning  Daniel  Yandes 
and  his  family  has  been  obtained  from  Histories 
of  Indiana,  Town  Histories  of  Pennsylvania,  Rev¬ 
olutionary  Records,  tomb  stones  in  old  grave  yards 
in  Pennsylvania,  Court  records,  personal  letters, 
Elizabeth  Yandes  Robinson’s  Scrap  Book,  news¬ 
paper  articles,  “The  Dunlevy  History,”  the  recent 
publication,  “Wabash  College,  The  First  Hun- 


dred  Years/’  and  the  Marion  County  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion. 

We  also  gratefully  acknowledge  the  help  so 
kindly  given  us  in  this  work  by  James  Haddon, 
Historian  of  Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 

AnnaBelle  Robinson 
Mary  Yandes  Robinson 
Josephine  Robinson 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
1935 
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PIONEERS  COMING  TO  INDIANA. 


Pioneers 

The  spirit  of  the  Pioneers!  What  goes  to  the 
making  of  it? 

When  we  hear  the  word,  pioneer,  we  think  of 
elderly  people,  but  the  fact  is  that  they  are  of 
necessity  young.  These  young  men  and  women 
who  came  West  were  not  immigrants,  they  were 
Americans,  children  of  soldiers  of  the  American 
Revolution,  not  only  born  in  this  country  but  in 
many  instances  children  of  parents  who  were  also 
born  here.  Why  then  did  they  leave  their  comfort¬ 
able  homes  surrounded  by  friends,  relatives, 
churches,  schools  and  established  customs?  What 
made  them  leave  well-being  and  safety  to  go  into 
the  wilderness  where  the  Indian  still  roamed,  and 
where  to  reach  it  meant  a  hard  and  dangerous 
journey  with  no  good  inn  to  cheer  them  at  the 
end? 

Who  can  tell  what  this  spirit  of  the  Pioneer  is 
unless  he,  too,  possesses  it? 

Just  to  think  on  what  manner  of  men  and  wom¬ 
en  they  were  acts  as  a  mental  stimulant  to  our  out¬ 
look  on  life.  We  feel  our  muscles  harden,  our 
shoulders  straighten,  our  heart  beats  grow  stronger, 
and  a  new  courage  take  possession  of  us.  But  could 


we  go  and  do  likewise?  Are  we  strong  enough 
physically,  could  we  make  a  home  for  wife  and 
children  where  the  savage  has  a  foothold,  and  more 
than  this  would  we  have  the  moral  stamina  to  live 
far  away  from  all  social  restraints  and  standards 
but  those  of  our  own  conscience  and  yet  maintain 
the  high  ideals  of  our  early  training  and  develop 
characters  of  sterling  worth? 

We  know  that  men  and  women  have  done  it 
and  that  the  great  West  is  the  fruit  of  their  vision 
and  their  courage  to  face  and  overcome  all  the 
difficulties  that  confronted  them.  Let  us  be  grate¬ 
ful  that  of  such  as  these  were  our  ancestors. 


DANIEL  AND  ANNA  YANDES. 


Chapter  One 


DANIEL  AND  ANNA  YANDES 

With  heaven-born  faith  and  hearts  that  knew  no  fear ; 
With  unself ed  vision  of  mans  debt  to  man ; 

With  tireless  feet  that  halted  not  nor  strayed 
Until  they  trod  the  earth  where  eye  did  scan 
A  virgin  soil  awaiting  hand  to  till: 

There  seeds  of  noble  purpose  planting  deep 
To  grow  and  ripen  with  the  passing  years, 

Our  heritage ,  the  harvest  rich  to  reap; 

Great-hearted,  wise,  and  godly  seers — 

Of  hero's  mold — O  Pioneers! 

J.  R. 


I 


DANIEL  YANDES  was  the  son  of  Simon  and  Anna 
Catherine  (Rider)  Yandes,  both  natives  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  that  historically  debatable  terri¬ 
tory  lying  between  France  and  Germany. 

ANNA  YANDES,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  was 
the  daughter  of  James  Wilson  and  Mary  Rabb. 

The  father  of  Daniel  Yandes  was  born  in  1733 
and  came  to  America  as  a  boy  though  the  exact 
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date  of  his  coming  is  not  known.  However,  we 
know  that  he  settled  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  when  forty-three  years  old  served  in 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  as  is  witnessed  by  the 
following  war  record. 

“Simon  Yandes,  Private  in  Capt.  Jacob 
Klotz’s  Company;  Col.  Matthew  Slough’s 
Battalion  of  the  Flying  Camp.  July  8,  1776 
— Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.” 

Three  years  later,  when  he  was  forty-six  years 
of  age,  he  married  Anna  Catherine  Rider,  born  in 
1753,  who  was  twenty  years  younger  than  himself. 
To  this  marriage  there  were  born  two  sons,  Simon 
and  Daniel,  the  younger,  Daniel,  our  ancestor,  be¬ 
ing  born  in  1793,  when  his  father  was  sixty  years 
old. 

Later,  Simon  Yandes  moved  with  his  family  to 
Fayette  Co.,  Pa.,  and  proof  that  he  was  a  well-to- 
do  landholder  in  that  county  is  contained  in  the 
records  of  the  “Property  Rolls  of  German  town¬ 
ship,  Fayette  Co.,  Pennsylvania.”  Therein  we  find 
the  following  entries. 

“1790,  Bought  a  farm  from  William  Connell 
inBullskin  township,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 
“1798,  Bought  from  his  brother,  Daniel,  107 
acres  in  Bullskin  township;  also  made 
his  will  in  this  year  appointing  his  wife 
executor,  leaving  portions  to  his  two 
sons,  Simon  and  Daniel,  and  provid¬ 
ing  a  home  for  his  brother,  Daniel, 
who  never  married. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

1  hereby  Certify  that  ene  S1..1CN  YAl»JVr.r  was 
a  Private  in  Captain  Jacob  Klotz’s  Cempany,  Colonel 
ilatthins  Slough's  Battalion  ef  Flying  Camp,  Lancaster 
County  Militia,  July  8,  177b. 

See  p.  lObl,  Volume  Seven,  Pennsylvania 
Archives,  Fifth  Series. 
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“1802,  Sold  to  Joseph  Page  et  ux,  146  acres 
in  Bullskin  township,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 

“1803,  Simon  Yandes,  230  acres,  3  horses,  2 
cows. 

“1804,  Sold  to  Thomas  Boyd  et  ux,  108  acres 
in  Bullskin  township,  Fayette  Co., 
Pa.” 

Simon  Yandes  also  bought  a  farm  near  Mason- 
town  in  German  township,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa.,  which 
had  belonged  to  John  Mason  and  was  known  as 
East  Abington.  He  moved  to  this  farm  and  lived 
there  until  his  death  which  occurred  in  1817  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four  years.  It  is  of  interest  to  know 
that  at  the  present  time  the  Heilman,  Neff  Coke 
Plant  owns  what  was  once  the  Simon  Yandes  farm. 

It  was  there  in  a  county  as  new  as  the  country, 
where  the  soil  was  fertile,  the  surface  hilly,  and 
beautiful,  and  underlaid  with  coal,  that  Daniel 
Yandes  was  reared  as  the  son  of  a  farmer,  receiving 
the  limited  education  of  that  time.  His  father 
spoke  no  English,  and  being  a  Lutheran  in  religion 
his  son  was  brought  up  in  that  faith. 

When  Daniel  Yandes  was  born,  George  Wash¬ 
ington  was  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
George  III  was  king  of  England,  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liam  II  was  king  of  Prussia,  and  a  Republic  had 
been  established  in  France.  Such  was  the  political 
situation  of  the  world. 

Nineteen  years  afterwards  the  United  States 
was  engaged  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  in  1813  we 
find  the  young  Daniel,  and  his  older  brother  Si- 
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mon,  enlisted  as  soldiers  under  General  William 
Henry  Harrison.  Daniel  served  six  months  in 
Northern  Ohio,  but  was  not  engaged  in  battle.  In 
1814  when  Washington  City  was  first  threatened 
by  the  British  the  two  brothers  again  enlisted  and 
Daniel,  who  was  now  twenty-one,  was  elected  major 
of  the  regiment,  but  before  leaving  the  place  of 
the  rendezvous  the  order  to  march  was  counter¬ 
manded  and  the  troops  were  not  again  ordered  out. 

Daniel  looked  handsome  in  his  uniform  and  it 
is  said  that  it  helped  him  to  win  for  his  wife  the 
lovely  Anna  Wilson  whom  he  married  in  1815, 
that,  being  in  his  own  words,  “The  most  fortunate 
event  of  my  life.” 

After  their  marriage  Daniel  acquired  a  mill 
and  opened  a  coal  mine  showing  even  then  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  that  ever  animated  him.  While 
still  in  Pennsylvania  two  children  were  born  to 
the  young  couple,  the  first,  named  Simon  for  his 
grandfather  on  the  paternal  side,  was  born  in  1816, 
and  the  second,  named  J ames  Wilson  for  his  grand¬ 
father  on  the  maternal  side,  was  born  in  1817. 

II 

DANIEL  YANDES 

The  Pioneer  and  the  Man. 

IN  the  year  1816  Indiana  was  made  a  State  and 
there  was  much  talk  of  the  wonderful,  fertile 
soil  to  be  found  there. 
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The  town  of  Connersville,  a  Fort  town  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  attracted  many  of  the  early  pioneers  and  with 
it  as  his  destination  Daniel  Yandes,  in  1818,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  actuated  by  the  pioneer  spirit 
that  was  always  one  of  his  most  striking  character¬ 
istics,  gathered  up  his  possessions  and  with  his 
twenty-three  year  old  wife,  his  two  small  babies, 
and  his  widowed  mother,  then  sixty-five  years  of 
age,  embarked  on  a  flat  boat  coming  down  the 
Ohio  river  to  Cincinnati,  there  to  take  a  wagon 
and  horses  and  thence  to  Connersville.  Daniel’s 
brother-in-law,  Andrew  Wilson,  was  also  among 
the  early  pioneers  to  this  Indiana  town. 

In  September,  1819,  Daniel  opened  a  farm  in 
the  woods  near  Connersville,  buying  fifty  acres  for 
which  he  paid  two  hundred  dollars.  In  1820  he 
bought  a  lot  in  the  town  for  which  he  paid  three 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  as  evidenced  in  the 
following  letter. 

Office  of 

WILLIAM  J.  CAIN 
Recorder  Fayette  County 
Connersville,  Ind. 

Connersville,  Indiana, 
February  18,  1918. 

Miss  Robinson, 

Dear  Madam:  I  find  in  Deed  Record,  where 
Daniel  Yandes  bought  of  Asa  Heaton,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1819,  fifty  acres  of  Land  in  Part 
North-West  Quarter  of  Section  Number  (1) 
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Township  (14)  Range  Twelve  (12)  for 
which  he  paid  $200.00  for  it. 

I  also  find  he  bought  Part  of  Lot  number 
49  in  Conner’s  Plat  of  Connersville,  Indiana, 
for  which  he  paid  $320.00  from  Benjamin 
Salor,  this  was  in  February,  1820. 

A  certified  copy  of  the  Deed  would  be 
$.75. 

Yours  truly, 

(signed)  William  J.  Cain,  Recorder. 

(Note.  I  obtained  a  certified  copy  of  the 

Deed. 

M.  Y.  Robinson). 

In  1820  another  son  was  born  to  the  young 
Yandes  couple  whom  they  named  Alexander,  for 
his  great-grandfather,  Alexander  Wilson,  but  the 
little  pilgrim  to  the  new  world  lived  but  one  short, 
hard  year,  dying  in  1821,  the  year  that  the  family 
moved  to  Indianapolis. 

It  was  also  in  1820  that  Daniel  Yandes,  then 
twenty-seven,  went  from  Connersville,  as  one  of  a 
number  of  men,  to  Corydon,  Indiana,  to  help  or¬ 
ganize  the  State. 

In  1821,  Daniel  Yandes,  then  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  moved  his  family  to  Indianapolis 
which  was  then  called  “The  Donation,”  and  from 
that  time  until  his  death  he  made  it  his  home. 

He  was  tall,  straight  as  an  Indian;  his  hair  was 
black,  his  gray  eyes  keen  and  farseeing,  and  his 
face  was  cleanshaven.  In  character  he  was  fearless, 
courageous,  and  enthusiastic;  he  believed  in  God 
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and  trusted  men.  He  was  young,  healthy,  such 
health  as  we  seldom  see  for  there  was  no  taint  of 
low  thinking  or  of  low  living  either  inherited  or 
personally  indulged  in.  He  was  deeply  in  love 
with  his  wife,  with  life  and  with  adventure. 

In  politics  Daniel  Yandes  was  a  decided  Whig; 
in  religion,  a  Lutheran  by  inheritance,  but  as  there 
was  no  church  of  that  denomination  in  “The  Do¬ 
nation”  he  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  of  which  his  wife  was  also  a  member. 

Anna  Wilson,  the  wife  of  Daniel  Yandes,  was 
twenty-five.  She  was  tall  and  had  soft  brown  hair 
and  dark  blue  eyes  which  were  always  spoken  of 
as  “The  Wilson  eyes.” 

At  this  period  Daniel  Yandes  was  the  richest 
man  in  “The  Donation,”  and  remained  so  for  the 
ten  following  years.  His  wealth  consisted  of  four 
thousand  dollars,  which  shows  how  little  money 
wealth  there  was  in  the  West  in  pioneer  days. 

In  1821  there  were  no  streets  nor  roads  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  trees  had  to  be  felled,  lots  laid  out,  and 
cabins  built.  Daniel  Yandes  built  his  first  log  cab¬ 
in  in  his  new  home  near  the  north-east  corner  of 
what  are  now  known  as  Washington  and  Illinois 
Streets. 

In  1822  the  first  newspaper  was  published  and 
the  Post  Office  opened,  and  in  this  same  year  Dan¬ 
iel  built  a  double  log  cabin  near  the  southwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  what  are  at  present  Washington  and  Ala¬ 
bama  Streets,  opposite  the  Court  House. 
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1823  was  an  important  year  for  the  Nation,  for 
Indianapolis,  and  for  Daniel  Yandes.  James  Mon¬ 
roe  was  President  of  the  United  States  and  in  this 
year  he  gave  utterance  in  his  annual  Message  to 
Congress  to  what  we  now  know  as  The  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

In  Indianapolis  the  first  church  edifice  was 
completed,  though  church  services  had  been  held 
in  various  buildings  before  that  time.  The  first 
census  was  taken,  which  shows  that,  “Indianapolis 
has  six  or  seven  hundred  souls.”  One  hundred 
families  were  listed  with  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  votes.  There  were  forty-five  unmarried  women 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five. 

In  this  year  Daniel  Yandes  built  a  frame  house 
on  the  same  site  where  his  double  log  cabin  had 
stood,  in  which  house  his  children,  Mary,  Cather¬ 
ine,  Anna  Maria,  and  Daniel  were  born,  and  it 
was  there,  too,  that  his  mother  and  his  little  daugh¬ 
ter,  Anna  Maria,  died.  At  this  time  he  was  listed 
as  a  Tanner  and  it  was  in  1823  that  the  firm  of 
Yandes  and  Wilkins  established  the  first  tannery 
in  the  county.  At  this  time  he  was,  also,  reappoint¬ 
ed  county  treasurer,  having  been  appointed  as  the 
first  Marion  County  treasurer  in  1822. 

Anna  Catherine  Rider  Yandes,  the  mother  of 
Daniel  Yandes,  died  in  1826,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three  years,  after  eight  years  residence  in  Indiana. 
She  had  left  relatives  and  a  comfortable  farm  in 
Pennsylvania  to  come  West  with  her  son.  She  was 
thrifty  and  practical  and  after  living  in  Indiana  a 
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year  she  sold  to  John  Auld  a  lot  in  German  Town¬ 
ship,  near  Masontown,  Pennsylvania,  and  she 
joined  with  her  son,  Daniel,  in  selling  197  acres  to 
David  Johnson  in  the  same  Township.  Of  her 
grandchildren  Simon,  James  and  Mary  received 
her  care  and  discipline.  From  Alsace-Lorraine  to 
Pennsylvania,  thence  to  Indiana  was  a  long,  long 
journey;  courage  and  maternal  affection  must  have 
been  her  strong  traits  of  character,  based  on  a 
steadfast  adherence  to  principle.  She  is  buried  be¬ 
side  her  son  in  beautiful  Crown  Hill  Cemetery  in 
Indianapolis. 

In  1828  the  Temperance  Society  was  held  and 
Daniel  Yandes  was  one  of  eleven  forming  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  correspondence  which  later,  in  1829,  was 
called  the  Executive  Committee.  The  resolution 
of  the  Society  was,  “That  the  formation  of  temper¬ 
ance  societies  on  the  principle  of  entire  abstinence, 
is  the  only  effectual  preventive  of  intemperance 
and  its  evils.” 

In  1831  Daniel  Yandes  built  a  two-story  brick 
house  on  Washington  Street  near  Meridian  Street, 
about  where  now  stands  the  State  Life  Building. 
His  fourth  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  this 
house  in  1833;  and  here  his  son,  William  W.,  died 
when  but  one  year  old. 

In  1837,  on  an  acre  of  ground  which  at  present 
is  the  site  of  the  Federal  Court  and  Post  Office 
Building  on  North  Pennsylvania  Street,  Daniel 
Yandes  built  his  fifth  home.  It  was  a  large,  plain, 
two-story  brick  dwelling,  having  a  row  of  ever- 
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green  trees  on  either  side  of  the  walk  from  the  gate 
to  the  front  door,  which  door  boasted  one  of  the 
first  door-bells  in  the  town.  Here  in  1838  the  twins, 
Margaret  and  George  Bush,  were  born.  Margaret 
lived  but  two  years;  George  Bush,  to  whose  mem¬ 
ory  this  book  is  dedicated,  died  at  the  age  of  sev¬ 
enty-five.  It  was  in  this  house  that,  in  1842,  Mary 
Yandes  married  Mr.  John  Wheeler,  and  Catherine 
Yandes  married  Mr.  Andrew  M.  Carnahan.  Here, 
also,  were  born  two  grandchildren,  Andrew  M. 
Carnahan,  son  of  Andrew  and  Catherine  Carna¬ 
han;  and  AnnaBelle  Robinson,  daughter  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Yandes  and  Joseph  Richardson  Robinson. 

From  1823  to  1845,  and  until  the  failing  of  his 
wife’s  health,  the  home  of  Daniel  Yandes  extended 
generous  hospitality  to  many  guests.  Among  these 
were  three  nephews,  Simon,  Lafayette,  and  Daniel 
Yandes,  some  of  the  Riders,  and  all  of  the  brothers 
of  Mrs.  Anna  Yandes,  many  of  whom  remained  in 
the  West  and  were  started  in  business  by  Daniel 
Yandes.  Their  home  was,  also,  one  of  the  stopping 
places  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  two  ministers, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Proctor,  and  the  Reverend 
George  Bush  (for  whom  George  Bush  Yandes  was 
named),  being  their  guests  for  months.  The  Rev¬ 
erend  George  Bush,  of  whom  Daniel  Yandes  was 
very  fond,  was  a  remarkable  man  and  for  that  day 
too  far  advanced  in  his  views  for  Indianapolis.  We 
find  in  Mr.  J.  P.  Dunn’s  “History  of  Indianapolis,” 
a  very  comprehensive  biographical  sketch  of 
George  Bush,  from  which  we  learn  that  he  came 
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RECEIPTED  BILLS  FOR  DANIEL  YANDES’ 
HOUSE  FURNISHINGS.  SOME  OF  THESE  AR¬ 
TICLES  ARE  STILL  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF 
THE  YANDES  FAMILY. 
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to  Indianapolis  in  1824  as  Pastor  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  and  that  he  was  a  graduate  of 
both  Dartmouth  and  Princeton  Theological 
Schools.  The  relations  of  Mr.  Bush  with  the  Yan- 
des  family  were  very  close,  and  in  view  of  the 
friendship  of  that  long  ago,  George  Bush  Yandes 
had  the  body  of  Mrs.  Bush,  who  had  died  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  shortly  after  coming  West  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  removed  from  the  old  Greenlawn  cemetery 
and  interred  in  the  Yandes  Lot  at  Crown  Hill  cem¬ 
etery,  but  a  short  time  before  his  own  death  in 
1913,  an  act  in  keeping  with  his  loyal  loving  heart. 

It  is  said  that  George  Bush  brought  the  first 
hand-saw  to  Indianapolis  and  was  highly  skilled  in 
its  use.  In  witness  thereof,  a  small  mahogany  can¬ 
dle-table  made  by  himself  and  presented  to  Mrs. 
Anna  Yandes,  is  still  in  existence  and  was  in  daily 
use  by  her  granddaughters  until  they  gave  it  to 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Indianapolis  on 
the  occasion  of  its  Centennial  celebration. 

The  fac-simile  of  two  bills  for  household  furni¬ 
ture  bought  in  1848,  the  gold  band  china,  brass 
andirons,  chairs,  side-board,  and  tall  “Grandfa¬ 
ther’s  clock,”  still  in  existence  and  in  use,  give 
some  idea  of  the  character  of  this  fifth  home.  The 
front  door  of  this  house  was  never  opened  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  no  books  nor  papers  were  allowed  to  be 
read  on  that  day  excepting  the  Bible,  Lives  of  the 
Martyrs,  and  Presbyterian  religious  papers. 

Daniel  Yandes,  himself,  always  read  the  book 
of  Daniel  in  the  Scriptures,  through,  each  Sunday. 
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While  so  much  of  happiness  had  come  to  Dan¬ 
iel  in  this  his  fifth  home,  yet  it  was  here,  too,  that 
he  experienced  the  greatest  sorrow  of  his  life,  for 
it  was  here  that  his  beloved  wife  died  in  1851,  and 
his  daughter,  Mary,  in  1854. 

The  following  tribute  to  Anna  Wilson  Yandes 
is  quoted  from  a  newspaper  clipping  found  pasted 
in  the  scrapbook  of  her  daughter,  Elizabeth  Rob¬ 
inson,  who  was  eighteen  years  old  when  her  mother 
died. 

DIED 

1851 

“Death,  what  art  thou,  strange  and  solemn 
alchymist, 

Separating  life’s  Elixir  from  these  clayey 
crucibles.” 

“On  Monday  morning,  the  24th  inst.,  at  one 
o’clock,  Mrs.  Anna  Yandes,  in  the  56th  year  of  her 
age. 

“The  deceased  was  born  in  Fayette  County, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1795.  She  was 
married  on  the  18th  of  February,  1815.  In  the  year 
1818  she  removed  with  her  husband  to  Indiana. 
After  residing  two  years  in  Connersville  they 
came,  in  1821,  to  this  city,  then  recently  selected  as 
the  capital  of  the  State,  but  still  an  almost  un¬ 
broken  wilderness. 

“In  1823  she  made  a  public  profession  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  for  twenty-eight  years  has  been  a  con- 
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sistent  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

“Her  character  was  remarkably  domestic,  and 

with  propriety  we  may  apply  to  her  the  beautiful 
language  of  Scripture: 

“  ‘She  opened  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in 
her  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness.’ 

“  ‘She  looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her  house¬ 
hold,  and  ate  not  the  bread  of  idleness.’ 

“‘Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed; 
her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her.’ 

“Five  of  her  children  went  before  her  to  the 
grave,  and  are  now  gathered  around  her  in  glory. 
Her  husband  and  six  of  her  children  survive  to 
mourn  her  loss,  to  treasure  up  her  words,  to  imi¬ 
tate  her  example,  to  be  watched  over  by  her  min¬ 
istering  spirit,  and  finally,  we  trust,  to  meet  her 
where  there  is  no  parting  or  pain  forever.” 

Years  after  Anna  Yandes  died  an  old  bandbox 
was  unpacked  by  one  of  her  grandchildren  and 
there  was  found  folded  away  her  old  silk  bonnet, 
a  dress,  a  thimble  and  roll  of  thread  with  a  needle 
still  sticking  in  it,  just  as  she  had  left  it  nearly  a 
hundred  years  before.  There  were  also  several 
baby  caps,  and  wrapped  up  in  one  of  them  was  a 
page  from  the  Bible  between  the  folds  of  which 
was  the  little  yellow  curl  of  a  child.  The  page  from 
the  Bible  was  from  Luke  2 :7- 14;  “And  she  brought 
forth  her  firstborn  son,  and  wrapped  him  in  swad¬ 
dling  clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger:  because 
there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn”  .  .  . 
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After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Daniel  Yandes’ 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  eighteen  years  old,  and  his 
son,  George,  thirteen,  kept  house  for  him  until 
Elizabeth  married  Mr.  Joseph  Robinson;  then  he 
had  his  nephew,  Daniel  Yandes  and  his  wife  come 
to  live  with  him.  In  1863  he  sold  the  north  half  of 
his  ground  to  the  First  Presbyterian  church  for 
their  new  church  site.  Later  he  gave  up  his  home 
and  boarded  for  a  time  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinker, 
Mr.  Sinker  being  his  partner  in  business.  Not  be¬ 
ing  happy  in  this  arrangement  he  asked  Elizabeth 
to  return  and  make  a  home  for  him.  This  she  did 
and  in  1872  he  bought  his  sixth  house.  This  home 
was  on  the  present  Meridian  Street  immediately 
back  of  his  former  location  on  Pennsylvania  Street. 

Indeed  he  bought  the  property  for  the  second 
time,  having  purchased  it  once  before  for  his 
daughter,  Mary  Yandes  Wheeler,  but  she  died  just 
as  it  was  being  made  ready  for  her  and  it  was  then 
sold. 

In  this  home  he,  together  with  Lizzie,  as  Eliz¬ 
abeth  was  often  called,  and  her  family  consisting 
of  her  husband  and  her  three  children,  AnnaBelle, 
Mary  and  Josephine,  lived  for  two  years,  and  then 
Daniel  Yandes  bought  his  last  home,  on  Michigan 
Street  next  to  his  daughter,  Catherine  Fletcher. 

Daniel  Yandes  was  over  six  feet  in  height  and 
became  quite  heavy  in  his  old  age.  He  was  a  very 
powerful  looking  man  and  a  most  striking  figure. 
He  was  fond  of  wearing  a  shawl,  a  gray  and  black 
mixture,  which  he  wore  in  Scotch  fashion.  When 
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he  grew  still  older  he  wore  a  dark  blue  broadcloth 
overcoat  which  had  a  cape.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  it  took  Daniel  Yandes  longer  than  any  other 
man  in  Indianapolis  to  walk  one  block  because  he 
stopped  to  talk  and  joke  with  his  neighbors. 

In  the  crown  of  his  soft  felt  hat  he  carried  his 
valuable  papers,  his  long  black  leather  pocket- 
book,  and  his  red  bandana  handkerchief,  reserving 
a  white  linen  handkerchief  for  Sunday.  At  church 
he  sat  in  the  front  pew,  placed  his  hat  on  the  pulpit 
and  always  dropped  a  roll  of  bills  in  the  collection 
basket.  At  the  age  of  eighty-two  he  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  very  brief  statement  wThich  he  entitled: 

“A  short  history  of  my  life  in  Indiana  ” 

“I  came  to  the  Donation  as  it  was  then 
called  with  my  family  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1821.  Built  a  cabin  to  live  in  and  cleared 
ground  to  raise  my  vegetables  and  roasting- 
ears.  The  commissioners  came  about  this  time 
to  lay  out  the  town  of  Indianapolis.  I  worked 
eighty-two  days  for  them  during  the  summer, 
cutting  down  timber  and  setting  stakes  to  lay 
off  the  town.  The  sale  of  lots  came  off  in  Oct. 
following.  John  Wilkins  and  I  as  partners 
bought  some  lots  and  sunk  a  tanyard  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  partnership  for  over  thirty  years, 
and  closed  our  partnership  in  Friendship  and 
goodwill.  I  built  the  first  sawmill  in  this  coun¬ 
ty.  I  built  perhaps  more  grist  mills,  paper 
mills  and  cotton  mills  than  any  other  man  in 
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the  State;  also  a  cotton  Factory.  I  was  elected 
the  first  County  Treasurer  of  this  county  and 
I  always  paid  my  debts.  I  gave  over  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  Charity  and  the  Public 
good,  and  am  now  receiving  a  pension  from 
the  Government  for  six  months’  volunteer 
service  in  the  Army  of  1812,  immediately  after 
the  Hull  surrender  at  Detroit;  under  Harri¬ 
son. 

I  wish  that  the  same  hymn  will  be  sung  at 
my  funeral  that  my  wife  chose  to  be  sung  at 
her  funeral. 

D.  Yandes, 

June  20,  1875.” 

Published  in  the  Indianapolis  newspaper,  THE 
locomotive,  Feb.  2,  1850. 

“Old  Soldiers  Look  Out. — Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  hold  a  meeting  at  the  Court 
House  in  Indianapolis,  on  Saturday  the  9th 
day  of  February  next,  at  2  o’clock  P.  M.,  for 
the  purpose  of  memorializing  Congress  as  to 
the  propriety  of  granting  bounty  lands  to  those 
officers  and  soldiers  who  served  in  the  war  of 
1812  with  Great  Britain,  and  previous  to  that 
date  against  the  Indians.  Similar  efforts  are 
making  in  other  States  and  towns  so  that  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  sense  of  justice 
may  be  awakened  in  Congress,  and  a  late  but 
righteous  help  be  given  to  many  who  faith¬ 
fully  served  their  country  in  the  day  of  need.” 

James  Blake.  —  R.  A.  Taylor.  —  C.  J. 
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Hand. — T.  W.  Sargent. — B.  L.  Blythe. — 
D.  L.  McFarland. — J.  H.  Thompson. — 
D.  Yandes. — M.  M.  Ray. — Henry  Ohr. 
Indianapolis,  Jan.  26,  1850. 


The  hymn  referred  to  by  Daniel  Yandes  as 
having  been  sung  at  his  wife’s  funeral  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Watts  and  Select  Hymns 
Published  in  1834 

Page  545,  hymn  62,  L.  P.  M.,  Sheffield. 
Assurance  Jer.  XXXI,  3. 

“Jesus  I  Know.” 

1  Jesus,  I  know,  hath  died  for  me, — 

This  is  my  hope,  my  joy,  my  rest! 

Hither  when  hell  assails  I  flee, 

And  look  into  my  Saviour’s  breast: 
o  Away,  sad  doubts,  and  anxious  fears; 
e  Mercy  is  all  that’s  written  there. 

2  Tho’  waves  and  storms  go  o’er  my  head, 
Tho’  strength,  and  health,  and  friends  be 

gone. 

Tho’  joys  be  withered  all,  and  dead: 
And  every  comfort  be  withdrawn; 
Steadfast  on  this  my  soul  relies — 

Father  thy  mercy  never  dies. 

3  Fix’d  on  this  rock  will  I  remain, 

e  When  heart  shall  fail,  and  flesh  decay; 
g  A  rock  which  shall  my  soul  sustain, 
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When  earth’s  foundations  melt  away! 
s  Mercy’s  full  power  I  then  shall  prove, 
Lov’d  with  an  everlasting  love! 

Lyndall.” 

o — to  sing  quick, 
e — to  sing  slow, 
g — to  sing  slow  and  loud, 
s — to  sing  quick  and  loud. 

There  is  of  course  no  music  written  for  any  of 
these  old  hymns. 

On  the  inside  of  the  back  of  this  old  song  book 
is  pasted  a  piece  of  paper  with  these  words  written 
across  it: 


The  Grave 

of 

Daniel 

Son  of  Daniel  and  Anna  Yandes 
Who  Died 

In  the  Hope  of  a  Blessed  Immortality 
June  30th ,  1840 
Aged 

16  Years — 2  Months  and  19  Days. 

On  the  fly-leaf  is  written: 

Daniel  Yandes 
Hymn  Book 
March ,  1838. 

Another  book  of  interest  belonging  to  Daniel 
and  Anna  Yandes,  in  which  their  names  are  writ¬ 
ten,  is  the  “Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith.” 

The  son  Daniel,  who  was  mentioned  in  the  old 
song  book,  was  much  beloved.  His  sisters  and 
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brothers  never  forgot  him,  nor  did  his  friends, 
though  time  made  of  them  old  men  and  women. 
Time  has  destroyed  many  things  and  many  memo¬ 
ries,  but  the  old  Watts  Hymn  Book  so  full  of  hope, 
of  faith,  and  of  the  firm  assurance  of  the  immortal¬ 
ity  of  man,  has  preserved  for  us  the  love  and  the 
grief  of  this  father,  Daniel  Yandes,  for  his  name¬ 
sake,  his  son,  Daniel. 

Daniel  Yandes  died  June  10th,  1878,  in  the 
eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  During  his  long  life 
he  had  provided  seven  homes  for  his  family,  but 
there  is  yet  one  more  resting  place  that  he  loved 
and  prepared  for  them — his  two  lots  in  Crown 
Hill  Cemetery.  Greenlawn  was  the  first  cemetery 
in  the  town,  but  as  time  passed  and  the  town  grew, 
with  characteristic  foresight  he,  together  with  a 
few  other  men,  in  the  year  1863  incorporated  the 
Crown  Hill  Cemetery  of  today. 

Far  from  the  East  Abington  farm  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Pennsylvania  where  the  little  boy,  Daniel 
Yandes,  was  reared,  are  the  “low  swung  hills  of 
death”  in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery  in  Indianapolis. 
Here  the  form  of  the  stalwart  old  man  rests  in  his 
grave,  surrounded  by  his  mother,  his  wife,  chil¬ 
dren,  grandchildren,  and  great-great  grandchil¬ 
dren. 

The  monument,  a  high  granite  shaft,  that  marks 
the  Daniel  Yandes  lot  bears  on  its  face  the  simple 
inscription : 
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DANIEL  YANDES 
1793-1878 


ANNA  W.  YANDES 
HIS  WIFE 
1795-1851 


FATHER— MOTHER 
PIONEERS  OF  1821 


Excerpts  from  the  Obituary  published  in  an 
Indianapolis  Newspaper. 

“Daniel  Yandes,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Indianapolis,  and  always  one  of  her  most  promi¬ 
nent  and  respected  citizens,  died  at  his  residence, 
on  Michigan  Street,  at  5  o’clock  last  evening,  in 
the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Probably  no  other 
citizen  of  the  place  was  better  known  than  Mr. 
Yandes.  His  friendships  and  business  acquain¬ 
tances  were  with  two  generations.  His  vigorous  old 
age  grappled  with  business  enterprises  with  the 
activity  and  enthusiasm  of  middle  life,  and  even 
after  the  allotted  three  score  years  and  ten  he  was 
early  and  late  on  our  streets  in  the  full  pursuit  of 
active  business.  Few  men  live  so  long  and  actively, 
and  few  men  fill  so  large  a  place  in  the  esteem  of 
his  fellows  as  did  Mr.  Yandes. 

“Daniel  Yandes  was  born  near  Uniontown, 
Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  28th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1793.  His  parents  were  Germans  and  at  the 
age  of  eight  years  he  did  not  understand  a  word  of 
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English.  This  is  an  interesting  fact  to  those  who 
knew  him  in  after  years  and  could  not  detect  in  his 
speech  even  the  slightest  indication  of  his  foreign 
parentage. 


*  *  *  * 

“Such  is  the  business  record  of  a  long  and  busy 
life.  In  addition  to  the  business  enterprises  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  he  was  always  prominent  in 
works  of  public  interest.  In  all  benevolent  enter¬ 
prises,  public  and  private,  he  was  a  willing  and 
active  worker.  He  contributed  liberally  toward 
building  the  first  church  erected  in  Indianapolis, 
which  was  built  in  1823,  and  ever  since  has  been 
found  on  the  side  of  religion  and  morality.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  his  life  has  been  full  of  the  faith  that 
is  known  by  works.  He  was  kindhearted  and  gen¬ 
erous,  and  many  young  men  received  his  assistance 
in  their  first  ventures  in  business.  He  was  possessed 
of  an  unfailing  fund  of  good  humor.  He  sought 
the  society  of  young  men  because  his  native  cheer¬ 
fulness  had  never  grown  old,  and  he  found  con¬ 
genial  companionship  with  them. 

“In  the  days  of  the  agitation  of  the  question 
of  slavery  extension  over  the  territories  he 
equipped  a  colony  of  young  men  to  settle  in  Kan¬ 
sas  and  by  their  votes  and  influence  assist  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  free  State.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  his  views  of  men  and  measures,  in 
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politics,  business,  or  in  church  affairs,  were  always 
eminently  practical.  He  was  a  safe  counselor.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  before  old  age 
had  begun  to  bend  his  stalwart  frame,  it  was  said 
that  it  took  Mr.  Yandes  longer  to  walk  a  given 
distance  on  the  street  than  any  other  man  in  the 
city.  The  reason  given  was  that  he  stopped  to  have 
his  pleasant  talk  with  everyone  he  met.  And  so  it 
has  been  during  his  long  life.  He  stopped  often  on 
the  way  to  exchange  words  of  cheer  with  those  he 
met,  and  it  took  him  longer  to  reach  the  end.” 

*  *  *  * 

Following  is  a  portion  of  the  funeral  notice 
of  Daniel  Yandes. 

“The  funeral  of  Daniel  Yandes,  from  the 
residence  on  East  Michigan  Street,  was  large¬ 
ly  attended  at  2  o’clock  yesterday  afternoon. 
There  was  an  unusually  large  attendance  of 
the  old  citizens  of  the  city  and  county.  No 
such  gathering  has  been  seen  here  since  the 
funeral  of  Calvin  Fletcher.  The  ceremonies 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Day  and  Rev. 
J.  C.  Fletcher.  .  . . 

The  body  was  deposited  at  Crown  Hill 
cemetery,  the  following  persons  acting  as  pall¬ 
bearers:  Thomas  H.  Sharpe,  Gen.  Thomas 
Morris,  William  Jackson,  A.  H.  Pettibone, 
Nicholas  McCarty,  Thomas  H.  Spann,  S.  K. 
Fletcher,  and  William  Mansur.” 
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III 

DANIEL  YANDES 

Churchman  Promoter  Financier 

CHURCHMAN 

DANIEL  YANDES  was  a  churchman,  promo¬ 
ter,  and  financier.  He  helped  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  his  country;  he  helped  to  open  up 
the  great  West  to  the  many  who  were  to  follow, 
and  he  worked  to  assist  in  creating  a  clean,  whole¬ 
some,  and  progressive  city  for  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  women  to  enjoy  who  would  never 
even  hear  of  him.  Here  in  this  ever  growing  city 
he  lived  sixty  years  of  staunch  manhood;  sixty 
years  of  a  consistent  Christian  life;  sixty  years  of 
business  integrity;  sixty  years  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
trusting  all  men  and  being  deceived  but  once  by 
one  whom  he  trusted. 

The  church  and  his  affiliation  with  it  formed 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  life  of  Daniel  Yandes. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
and  also  served  on  the  building  committee  of  that 
church.  Later,  in  1838,  he,  together  with  fifteen 
other  members,  left  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
and  organized  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 
For  over  a  year  after  organizing  they  held  their 
meetings  in  “Old  Seminary,”  a  school  house  that 
stood  in  the  southwest  corner  of  what  is  now  beau¬ 
tiful  University  Square  Park.  The  building  of  a 
church  edifice  was  begun,  however,  located  on  the 
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corner  of  Monument  Circle  and  Market  Street, 
now  the  site  of  the  English  Hotel.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  was  called  to  be  the  first  pastor  of  the  new¬ 
ly  organized  church.  He  came  to  Indianapolis  in 
July,  1839,  and  in  1840  the  new  church  building 
was  completed  and  dedicated.  It  was  in  this  church 
on  Sunday  evenings  that  Mr.  Beecher  delivered 
his  since  famous  “Lectures  to  Young  Men/’  and 
it  was  also  from  the  pulpit  of  this  church  that  he 
spoke  out  fearlessly  against  slavery. 

To  this  church  the  devout  and  stalwart  found¬ 
ers  of  it  went  each  Sunday  to  worship  the  God 
whom  they  served.  To  this  church  for  twenty- 
seven  years  through  the  deep  snows  and  bitter  cold 
of  the  winter,  and  through  the  warm  sunshine  of 
the  Indiana  summer,  went  Daniel  Yandes  and  his 
family,  in  their  hands  the  book  of  “Psalms,  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs”  of  the  “Rev.  Isaac  Watts, 
D.  D.,  and  other  authors.” 

King  Solomon,  the  wise,  wrote,  “Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go:  and  when  he  is  old, 
he  will  not  depart  from  it.” 

A  profound  utterance,  the  truth  of  which  was 
verified  in  the  lives  of  all  the  children  of  Daniel 
and  Anna  Yandes,  for  they  departed  not  from  the 
early  training  they  had  received  to  “Remember 
the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy”;  to  revere,  read, 
and  study  the  Bible;  and  to  support  the  church  and 
its  activities. 

At  length,  the  members  of  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  decided  to  move  farther  north,  away 
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from  what  was  becoming  the  business  center  of  the 
rapidly  growing  city  and  the  northwest  corner  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Vermont  Streets  was  selected  as 
the  site  for  the  new  church  edifice.  The  present 
building  was  begun  in  1864,  the  corner  stone  laid 
in  1866,  the  chapel  of  the  church  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy  in  1867,  and  the  church  completed  and  ded¬ 
icated  in  1870.  The  Rev.  Hanford  Edson  was  then 
the  pastor. 

The  lot  adjoining  the  church  on  Vermont 
Street  was  given  by  Daniel  Yandes  for  the  site  of  a 
church  parsonage  which  was  subsequently  built. 

615 

D.  Yandes,  Sr.,  to  Trustees  2nd  Pres.  Church. 

This  Indenture  Witnesseth,  that  Daniel  Yan¬ 
des,  Sr.,  of  Marion  County  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
convey  and  Warrant  to  Lucian  Barbour,  Joseph 
Curzon,  Clement  A.  Furgason,  Edwin  J.  Peck, 
and  John  S.  Spann,  the  trustees  of  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Indianapolis,  and  their  succes¬ 
sors  and  assigns  of  Marion  County  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  as  a  donation  and  gift  to  said  Trustees  for 
said  church,  the  following  Real  Estate  in  Marion 
County,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  to  wit: 

Commencing  at  a  point  in  the  south  line  of 
Square  numbered  sixteen  (16)  in  the  City  of 
Indianapolis,  eighty  (80)  feet  west  from  the 
south  east  corner  of  said  square,  thence  north¬ 
wardly,  parallel  to  Pennsylvania  Street,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  (195)  feet,  thence 
eastwardly,  parallel  to  Vermont  Street  eighty 
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(80)  feet  to  Pennsylvania  Street,  thence  north 
along  the  west  side  of  Pennsylvania  Street, 
twelve  feet  and  six  inches  (126)  more  or  lefs 
to  Mansurs  south  line,  thence  westwardly, 
along  said  Mansurs  South  line,  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  (117)  feet,  thence  southwardly, 
parallel  to  Pennsylvania  Street,  two  hundred 
and  seven  feet  and  six  inches  (2076)  more  or 
lefs  to  Vermont  Street,  thence  Eastwardly 
along  the  North  line  of  Vermont  Street,  thir¬ 
ty-seven  (37)  feet  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

In  Witness  whereof  the  said  Daniel  Yan- 
des,  Sr.,  has  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal  this 
4th  day  of  December,  1865. 

Dan  Yandes. 

U.  S.  S. 

$4.00 

State  of  Indiana,  Marion  County,  SS: 

Before  me,  William  P.  Fishback,  a  No¬ 
tary  Public  in  and  for  said  county  this  4th 
day  of  December,  1865,  Daniel  Yandes,  Sr., 
acknowledged  the  execution  of  the  annexed 
deed. 

Witness  my  hand  and  Notarial  seal. 

William  P.  Fishback  (LS) 

Notary  Public. 

Recorded  December  6,  1865,  at  9%  o’clock 
A.  M. 

I  Certify  that  the  deed  of  which  the  above 
and  foregoing  is  a  true  copy,  was  duly  stamped 
as  provided  by  Act  of  Congress,  and  recorded 
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Recorder's  Office. 


/.  IRA  P  HA  YMAKER.  Recorder  in  and  for  said  County,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true 
and  complete  copy  of  the  record  of  a _ D.8.5& _ _ _ _ _ 


from... 

D  Yandes 

Sr 

to . 

Trustees 

?nd  Presoy  ter  ign.  C.vurcd. 

as  the  same  appears  on  the  Records  of  this  office  in . Deed . 

Record  No . ?-Z . Page . .q15 . of  which  record  1  am  the  lawful  custodian 

WITNESS  my  hand  and  olficiat  seal,  at  Indianapolis,  this 


CERTIFICATE  OF  DANIEL  YANDES’  DEED  TO 
THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  SECOND  PRESBYTE¬ 
RIAN  CHURCH. 


DANIEL  and  ANNA  YANDES 


on  the  6th  day  of  December,  1865,  at  9J4 
o’clock  A.  M. 

Wm.  J.  Elliott, 
Recorder  Marion  County. 

The  attitude  of  Daniel  Yandes  to  religion  was 
as  strongly  emphasized  in  his  home  life  as  in  his 
church  life.  Strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath; 
deep  reverence  for  the  Bible,  in  which  he  recorded 
the  dates  of  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths  of  all 
the  members  of  his  family;  family  prayers;  and  the 
pronouncing  of  a  blessing  at  the  table,  all  mani¬ 
fested  the  vital  importance  of  religion  in  the  life 
of  this  pioneer.  Making  his  religion  practical  he 
was  a  man  of  absolute  truthfulness  in  word  and 
deed,  just  and  upright,  and  one  who  bore  the  griefs 
and  vicissitudes  of  life  with  dignity  and  fortitude, 
holding  fast  to  his  favorite  Bible  text:  “Shall  not 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?” 

No  activity  of  the  church  interested  him  so 
deeply  as  home  missions  and  in  1861  he  created 
what  has  since  come  to  be  known  as  “The  Yandes 
Funds.”  Later,  his  sons,  Simon  and  George  Yan¬ 
des,  contributed  large  sums  to  this  fund,  the  full 
amount  of  which  will  be  found  in  “A  Yandes  Me¬ 
morial”  on  page  199  of  this  book. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  “The  Indiana 
Presbyterian” : 

“The  Yandes  Funds” 

“The  first  step  toward  a  permanent  home 
mission  fund  in  our  synod  was  taken  in  De¬ 
cember,  1861,  when  Daniel  Yandes  turned 
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over  to  Rev.  Henry  Little,  $5,000  worth  of 
seven  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  Railroad.  ...  It 
was  the  New  School  synod  which  extended 
over  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  .  .  .  The 
income  of  the  Yandes  Fund  was  applied  to  the 
salary  of  Rev.  Henry  Little  as  long  as  he 
lived.” 

PROMOTER— FINANCIER 
The  business  life  of  Daniel  Yandes  was  varied 
and  colorful.  We  are  indebted  to  the  “Commem- 
morative  Biographical  Record  of  Prominent  and 
Representative  Men  of  Indianapolis”  compiled  by 
J.  H.  Beers  and  Co.,  Chicago,  and  to  the  “History 
of  Indianapolis”  written  by  Jacob  Piatt  Dunn,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Indiana  Historical  Society,  for  the 
ensuing  items  of  interest  regarding  the  untiring 
activities  of  Daniel  Yandes  as  a  business  man. 

To  quote: 

“One  of  his  most  curious  traits  was  the 
manifestation  of  unusual  energy  and  labor  for 
a  series  of  years  until  an  enterprise  could  be 
put  upon  a  solid  basis,  after  which  he  evinced 
unusual  indolence  and  inattention  to  details 
for  several  years  until  he  became  again  en¬ 
listed  in  a  new  enterprise.  As  a  consequence, 
after  new  enterprises  were  fairly  started  and 
tested,  he  lost  interest  in  them  and  in  a  few 
years  would  usually  sell  his  interest.  He  was 
senior  partner  and  in  most  cases  the  capital- 
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“He  came  to  Indianapolis  with  about  four 
thousand  dollars,  and  was  the  richest  man  in 
the  City  of  Indianapolis  for  the  next  ten  years. 
He  was  made  the  first  treasurer  of  Marion 
County  in  1822,  and  his  service  as  treasurer 
was  so  satisfactory  that  he  was  reappointed 
every  year  until  1829,  when  he  withdrew  to 
give  attention  to  his  personal  affairs. 

“In  the  first  census  of  the  town  he  is  listed 
as  a  Tanner,  and  in  1823  the  firm  of  Yandes 
and  Wilkins  established  the  first  tannery  in 
the  county.  This  partnership  continued  for 
about  thirty  years.  The  active  partner  was 
John  Wilkins,  a  man  well  known  for  his  un¬ 
common  merits.  At  the  close  of  this  long  and 
happy  partnership,  Daniel  Yandes  continued 
this  same  business  with  his  nephew,  Lafayette 
Yandes.  After  the  death  of  Lafayette  he 
formed  another  partnership  with  his  nephew, 
Daniel  Yandes,  Jr.,  and  James  C.  Parmerlee 
in  an  extensive  tannery  in  Brown  County,  and 
in  a  leather  store  at  Indianapolis.  He  built 
mills,  manufactories,  and  introduced  many 
other  improvements,  among  them  being  what 
is  said  to  be  the  first  Saw  and  Grist  Mill  in  the 
new  Purchase.  This  mill  he  and  his  wife’s 
brother,  Andrew  Wilson,  erected  on  the  bayou 
southwest  of  the  city  where  the  McCarty  land 
now  is,  for  here  the  dam  was  built  across 
White  River  at  the  head  of  the  island  which 
was  opposite  the  old  cemetery.  He  says  him- 
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self  that  perhaps  he  built  more  grist  mills,  pa¬ 
per  mills,  and  cotton  mills,  also  a  cotton  fac¬ 
tory,  than  any  other  man  in  the  State.” 

In  his  “History  of  Indianapolis  and  Marion 
County,”  Mr.  B.  R.  Sulgrove  gives  the  following 
interesting  item  regarding  Mr.  Yandes  as  county 
treasurer.  To  quote:  “On  the  16th  of  April  (1822) 
the  commissioners,  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
appointed  Daniel  Yandes  county  treasurer,  to 
serve  for  one  year,  or  until  the  next  February  ses¬ 
sion,  which  was  the  regular  time  of  appointment. 
On  the  13th  of  November,  1822,  he  made  his  first 
report,  and  it  will  be  found  interesting  at  this  day, 
when  the  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  county  are 


equal  to  those  of  the  State  at  that  time: 

“Daniel  Yandes,  County  Treasurer,  Dr. 
To  amount  of  receipts  up  to  this 
date,  for  store  licenses,  tavern  li¬ 
censes,  and  taxes  on  certificates 

and  sales  and  writs . $169.93% 

To  certified  amount  of  county  rev¬ 
enue  assessed  for  1822 . .  726.79 

To  the  balance  in  your  favor  on  set¬ 
tlement  this  day .  79.11% 


$975.84 

Treasurer,  Cr. 

By  payment  to  grand  jurors  to  this 

date . $  2.25 

“  to  county  commission¬ 
ers  .  36.00 

“  to  listing,  appraisers, 

etc .  70.50 
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to  prosecuting  attorney  15.25 
to  expenses  of  the  courts 

and  juries .  40.50 

to  returning  judges  of 

elections  .  9.50 

to  building  county  jail 

account .  140.50 

to  work  on  Court- 

House  Square  .  59.00 

to  viewers  and  survey¬ 
ors  of  roads .  8.12J4 

on  poor  account .  5.00 

on  school  section  ac¬ 
count  .  1.50 

for  printing .  32.87^4 


$421.00 

To  treasurer’s  per  cent,  on  $421.00 

at  5  per  cent . $  21.00 

By  amount  of  county  revenue  yet 
due  from  Harris  Tyner,  collector, 

for  the  year  1822 .  490.84J4 

By  amount  deducted  from  revenue 
by  delinquents .  42.87^4 


$975.84 

“Mr.  Yandes  was  reappointed  Feb.  10,  1823,  to 
serve  for  one  year,  and  was  reappointed  annually 
till  1829.” 

1825 :  He  became  a  partner  in  a  store  with  Frank¬ 
lin  Merrill.  This  store  included  dry-goods, 
groceries,  queensware,  hardware,  hats, 
shoes,  and  so  on. 

1831 :  He  became  a  partner  with  Edward  T.  Por¬ 
ter,  the  husband  of  Elizabeth  Jane,  his 
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wife’s  half  sister.  The  name  of  this  store 
was  “Yandes  and  Porter.”  At  nearly  the 
same  time  he  started  a  young  man,  named 
Joseph  Sloan,  in  business  as  a  merchant  in 
a  little  town  named  Covington,  Indiana, 
and  continued  his  partner  for  several  years. 
This  little  town  of  Covington  was  also  the 
home  town  of  Andrew  Carnahan,  the  hus¬ 
band  of  Catherine  Yandes. 

1833:  Daniel  Yandes  and  Samuel  Merrill,  who 
was  Treasurer  of  State,  dug  a  race  along 
Fall  Creek  and  built  a  grist  mill  and  a  saw 
mill;  also  the  first  cotton  and  spinning  fac¬ 
tory  in  this  region.  A  few  years  later  Dan¬ 
iel  Yandes  and  William  Sheets,  then  late 
Secretary  of  State,  built  on  the  canal  west 
of  the  State  House  grounds  the  first  paper 
mill  in  the  county.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  he  was  also  a  partner  of  Thomas  H. 
Smith  in  a  store  that  was  on  the  north  side 
of  Washington  Street,  a  little  west  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Street. 

1836:  Daniel  Yandes  was  one  of  the  committee  of 
ten  whose  duty  it  was  to  assist  the  civil  offi¬ 
cers  in  bringing  to  justice  all  offenders 
against  the  law;  to  organize  fire  companies 
and  govern  the  same;  to  regulate  the  duty 
and  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  the  town,  etc. 

1838:  Daniel  Yandes  was  a  partner  with  John  F. 
Hill  in  a  store.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Gov¬ 
ernor  Noble,  “unsolicited,”  appointed  him 
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one  of  the  board  of  internal  improvements 
to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  extensive  system 
of  improvements  provided  for  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature  of  1836. 

1839  :  Daniel  Yandes  built  alone,  under  great  dif¬ 
ficulties,  at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  a  saw-mill, 
grist-mill,  and  a  paper-mill,  and  also 
opened  a  large  store  with  his  son,  James. 
This,  however,  was  a  bad  year  to  have  ven¬ 
tured  upon  a  new  business  for  the  panic 
came  and  the  whole  country  suffered,  and 
Daniel  Yandes  found  himself  heavily  in¬ 
volved  in  debt.  Debt  to  him  was  a  terrible 
thing  and  now  he  was  both  a  principal  and 
indorser,  at  home  and  in  Lafayette.  From 
1839  to  1844  judgments  in  Marion  County 
accumulated  against  him  to  the  amount  of 
over  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  it  was  at 
this  time  that  he  sacrificed  some  of  his  most 
valuable  property  at  much  less  than  cost. 
He  paid  the  full  amount  of  his  debts  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  pride  that  Daniel  Yandes  and 
his  children  have  always  paid  in  full  indi¬ 
vidual  and  all  other  indebtedness.  During 
these  years  Texas  was  coming  into  the 
Union  and  the  Mexican  war  was  beginning. 

1847:  Daniel  Yandes  with  Thomas  H.  Sharpe 
built  the  College  Hall.  This  was  a  brick 
building  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Pennsylvania  Streets  which  afterward  be¬ 
came  the  site  of  the  Fletcher  and  Sharpe 
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Bank,  which  in  time  was  replaced  by  a  very 
modern  new  business  block.  A  few  years 
after  the  building  of  College  Hall,  Daniel 
Yandes  built  another  brick  building  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Washington  Street  just  west 
of  Pennsylvania  Street.  It  was  also  in  1847 
that  he  built  ten  miles  of  the  Madison  rail¬ 
road,  the  first  railroad  to  enter  the  city, 
which  was  completed  within  the  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  same  year  he  joined  with  others  in 
building  a  grist  mill  at  Franklin,  Indiana, 
and  in  1852  again  entered  into  building 
railroads,  this  time  with  Alfred  Harrison, 
building  thirty  miles  of  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Bellefontaine  Railroad  in  Indiana.  In 
spite  of  his  interest  in  railroads  he  never 
allowed  himself,  nor  any  of  his  children, 
the  privilege  of  traveling  on  passes. 

Before  the  entrance  of  railroads  he  had 
ventured,  and  successfully,  in  sending  large 
cargoes  of  provisions  by  flat-boats  from  In¬ 
diana  to  New  Orleans. 

1854:  During  the  Kansas  excitement,  and  because 
of  his  desire  that  it  should  be  a  free  State, 
Daniel  Yandes  aided  some  young  men  to 
settle  there,  going  out  with  them  himself. 
1860:  He  joined  Edward  T.  Sinker  as  a  partner 
in  the  Western  Machine  Works,  the  part¬ 
nership  continuing  for  several  years. 

Daniel  Yandes  also  ventured  in  mines  in  the 
far  West.  These  furnished  him  with  a  great  deal  of 
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excitement  and  pleasure  but  did  not  turn  out  as  he 
had  hoped  that  they  would.  He  lost  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  them,  and  also  in  his  Brazil  Furnace. 
This  occurred  when  he  was  past  the  age  of  eighty 
and  it  stripped  him  of  his  property. 

In  the  Bible  we  read,  in  I  Timothy,  6 :6, 7,  “But 
godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain.  For  we 
brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain 
we  can  carry  nothing  out.”  Daniel  Yandes  had  all 
through  his  long  life  given  to  the  church,  to  the 
poor,  to  his  children,  to  his  relatives,  and  to  the 
city  in  which  he  lived  so  that  when  he  came  to  die 
without  a  fortune  he  really  had  nothing  to  regret 
for  he  had  given  of  his  abundance  while  he  lived. 

One  of  his  sons  said  of  his  father,  that  if  his 
business  career  had  terminated  when  he  was  sev¬ 
enty-five  years  of  age  he  would  have  been  a  success¬ 
ful  business  man,  but  an  undue  fondness  for  enter¬ 
prise,  and  a  hopeful  enthusiasm,  together  with  the 
fascination  of  the  far  West,  an  over  confidence  in 
others,  and  the  deterioration  incident  to  old  age 
with  his  unwillingness  to  be  advised,  resulted  in 
disaster. 

It  is,  however,  with  great  pride  that  we  dwell 
upon  the  traits  of  character  pointed  out  by  his  son, 
namely,  “enterprise,  enthusiasm,  and  confidence  in 
others,”  and  above  all  his  fearlessness  to  fare  forth 
into  the  great  unknown,  call  it  the  “far  West”  or 
what  we  will.  We  would  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  our  Grandfather,  Daniel  Yandes,  keeping  al¬ 
ways  within  our  own  heart  the  spirit  of  the  old 
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Pioneer  who  lived  his  life  fearlessly,  uprightly,  en¬ 
ergetically,  with  good-fellowship  for  his  brother 
man,  retaining,  even  in  old  age,  keen  interest  in  the 
world’s  progress  and  venturing  to  keep  in  step. 
Such  an  heritage  is  indeed  beyond  the  price  of 
rubies. 

CHILDREN  OF  DANIEL  YANDES  AND 
ANNA  WILSON  YANDES 
SIMON  (Named  for  his  grandfather,  SIMON 
YANDES  ) 

b. — Jan.  5,  1816,  Fayette  Co.,  Pennsylvania, 
d. — Oct.  5,  1903,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Eighty- 
seven  years  old. 

JAMES  (Named  for  his  grandfather,  JAMES 
WILSON  ) 

b. — Dec.  19,  1817,  Fayette  Co.,  Pennsylvania, 
m. — April  29,  1851,  to  Fanny  Button, 
d. — Oct.  30,  1885,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Sixty-eight 
years  old. 

ALEXANDER  WILSON  (Named  for  his  great 
grandfather  ) 

b. — July  3,  1820,  Connersville,  Ind. 
d. — Sept.  23,  1821,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Age, 
one  year,  two  months. 

MARY  RABB  (Nam^ed  for  her  grandmother, 
MARY  RABB  WILSON) 
b. — Feb.  27,  1823,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
m. — Sept.  8,  1842,  to  Rev.  Dr.  John  Wheeler, 
d. — Sept.  5,  1854,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Thirty- 
one  years  old. 
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CATHERINE  RIDER  (Named  for  her  grand¬ 
mother,  CATHERINE  RIDER  YAN¬ 
DES) 

b. — Sept.  3,  1825,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
m. — June  1,  1848,  to  Andrew  M.  Carnahan, 
who  died  March  30,  1850. 
m. — Sept.  11,  1856,  to  Elijah  T.  Fletcher,  who 
died  in  1877. 

d. — Sept.  11,  1912,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Eighty- 
seven  years  old. 

ANNA  MARIA  (Probably  named  for  her  moth¬ 
er) 

b. — March  10,  1828,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
d. — August  30,  1829,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Age 
one  year,  five  months. 

DANIEL  (Named  for  his  father) 

b. — April  11,  1830,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
d. — June  30,  1846,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Sixteen 
years  old. 

ELIZABETH  WILSON  (Probably  named  for 
her  step-grandmother) 
b. — Feb.  6,  1833,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
m. — July  28,  1859,  to  Joseph  Richardson  Rob¬ 
inson. 

d. — May  22,  1904,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Sev¬ 
enty-one  years  old. 

WILLIAM  WILKINS 

b. — April  26,  1836,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
d. — Aug.  12,  1837,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Age,  one 
year,  four  months. 
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GEORGE  BUSH  and  MARGARET,  twins 
b. — June  7,  1838,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
d. — Margaret,  Sept.  21,  1840,  Indianapolis. 

Age,  two  years,  three  months, 
d. — George  Bush,  Feb.  25,  1913,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Florida.  Seventy-five  years  old. 
From  D.  A.  R.  Magazine 

John  and  Lucy  Taylor  Wilson,  parents  of 
Alexander  Wilson,  b.  in  Scotland. 

12783.  Wilson.  —  Alexander  Wilson,  b.  in 
Scotland  4  Oct.,  1727,  died  9  July,  1815.  He 
was  born  in  Newton  Aberdeenshire,  Alfred 
Presbetry,  Scotland.  Died  in  Fayette  Co., 
Pa.,  buried  in  Lecky’s  graveyard,  German 
Twp.  Deborah  Gilmore,  his  wife,  was  b.  in 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  1742,  married  3  May, 
1758,  died  3  Mch.,  1825.  They  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica  1762,  bought  land  in  Bart  Twp.,  Lancas¬ 
ter  Co.,  Pa.  Alexander  served  in  Rev.  as  3rd 
Lieut,  in  Capt.  David  Harris  Co. 

ANCESTRY  OF  ANNA  WILSON 

Paternal  Genealogy. 

In  1770  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  was 
opened  for  settlement,  and  six  years  later,  in  1776, 
Alexander  Wilson  brought  his  family  to  live  in 
this  part  of  the  State,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

Four  sons  and  three  daughters  were  born  to 
Alexander  and  Deborah  Wilson.  They  were 
JAMES,  our  ancestor,  father  of  Anna  Wilson  (Yan- 
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des),  who  married  Mary  Rabb;  ALEXANDER; 
THOMAS;  JOHN,  a  physician,  who  lived  and  died 
in  Greensboro,  Pennsylvania,  and  who  married 
Sophie  Kramer.  Two  of  the  children  of  this  union 
came  West  and  settled  in  Indiana,  the  son,  Alex¬ 
ander,  becoming  a  citizen  of  Lafayette,  and  the 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  marrying  Thomas  H.  Sharpe 
of  Indianapolis;  SARAH,  who  married  Mr.  Sproat; 
MARGARET,  who  married  Hugh  Gilmore;  and  DE¬ 
BORAH,  who  married  Mr.  John  Laughlin. 

In  1767,  it  is  recorded,  Alexander  Wilson  paid 
one  hundred  pounds  for  “Old  Improvement”  with 
300  acres  of  land.  In  the  Property  Rolls  of  1785 
of  German  Township,  Fayette  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Alexander  Wilson  had  300  acres,  3  horses, 
3  cows,  and  5  sheep.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight  in  the  year  1815,  in  Fayette  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

James  Wilson,  father  of  Anna  Wilson,  wife  of 
Daniel  Yandes,  was  the  oldest  son  of  Alexander 
and  Deborah  Wilson.  He  was  born  March  21st, 
1764,  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.  When 
he  was  twelve  years  old  he  went  with  his  father  to 
Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  in  later 
years  he  became  a  leading  farmer;  a  large  land- 
owner,  owning  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  150  acres; 
and  a  magistrate.  From  1807  to  1840  he  served  as 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  having  been  appointed  by 
Governor  Thomas  McKean  to  succeed  his  father- 
in-law,  Capt.  Andrew  Rabb.  James  Wilson  lived 
near  McClellandtown  on  the  Morgantown  and 
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Brownsville  Road  until  his  death.  At  the  present 
time  the  Frick  Coke  Company  has  its  coke  ovens 
on  this  ground.  In  the  year  1840  he  was  stricken 
with  paralysis  and  died  February  19,  1841,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven. 

James  Wilson  was  married  twice.  His  first 
wife,  Mary  Rabb  (or  Robb),  one  of  the  seven 
daughters  of  Capt.  Andrew  Rabb,  was  thirteen 
years  younger  than  her  husband,  having  been  born 
in  1776.  She  died  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1805,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine,  soon  after  the  death  of  her 
father.  Though  she  lived  such  a  short  time  her 
name,  Mary,  has  been  the  most  popular  one  in  the 
family  and  has  passed  from  one  generation  to  an¬ 
other. 

The  Rabbs  were  a  prominent  and  very  wealthy 
family  and  when  Mary  Rabb  died  she  left  her  hus¬ 
band,  James  Wilson,  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  which  at  that  time  was  quite  a  fortune. 

There  were  four  children  born  to  James  Wil¬ 
son  and  Mary  Rabb.  (1)  ANNA,  the  oldest,  who 
married  DANIEL  YANDES,  was  born  in  1795;  (2) 
ALEXANDER,  named  for  his  grandfather,  was  born 
in  1797,  he  married,  and  died  in  1877  in  Fremont, 
Iowa,  where  he  was  a  Probate  Judge;  (3)  AN¬ 
DREW,  named  for  his  grandfather,  Andrew  Rabb, 
was  born  in  1798.  He  married  Hannah  Harris  in 
Indiana,  and  died  in  that  State  in  1879;  (4)  MARY, 
born  in  1801,  who  married  Mr.  Mallaby  against 
the  wishes  of  her  father.  These  four  children  were 
all  born  in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania. 
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James  Wilson’s  second  wife  was  Elizabeth 
Lowrie,  who  was  said  to  have  been  an  estimable 
woman.  To  this  marriage  there  were  also  born  four 
children,  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  These  chil¬ 
dren  were  (1)  WILLIAM,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Kramer.  He  was  a  physician,  and  lived  and  died 
in  Attica,  Indiana.  (2)  JAMES,  who  married  and 
had  children.  (3)  JOHN,  who  also  married  and 
had  children.  (4)  ELIZABETH  JANE,  who  mar¬ 
ried  twice.  Her  first  husband  was  Edward  Tiffin 
Porter  by  whom  she  had  three  children,  Edward, 
James,  and  George.  Edward,  her  son,  married  his 
cousin  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Andrew  Wilson,  and 
they  have  descendants.  The  second  husband  of 
Elizabeth  Jane  Wilson  was  Dr.  Eleazer  Robinson, 
the  children  of  this  marriage  being  William  and 
Minnie. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  of  the  eight  chil¬ 
dren  of  James  Wilson  six  of  them  lived  in  the 
West.  First  there  came  to  Indiana,  Anna,  with  her 
husband,  Daniel  Yandes,  and  with  them,  Andrew. 
Then  came  Alexander,  who  first  lived  in  Indiana 
and  then  moved  to  Iowa.  Mary  Mallaby  and  also 
William  lived  and  died  in  Indiana,  and  Elizabeth 
Jane  lived  part  of  her  life  in  Indianapolis.  Anna, 
Andrew,  Mary,  and  William  died  in  Indiana. 


Letter  written  by  Anna  Wilson  Yandes  to  her 
father,  James  Wilson,  dated  June  1st,  1831. 
Dear  Father, 

We  are  all  well,  at  present  my  health  is  much 
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better  than  for  some  time  past,  than  during  the 
winter  season.  Mr.  Yandes,  myself  and  our  three 
youngest  children  (Mary,  Catherine  and  Daniel) 
also  Mrs.  Noble  of  this  place  expect  to  leave  here 
on  the  27th  of  the  present  month  for  your  country. 
Mrs.  Noble  is  the  wife  of  one  of  our  Clay  candi¬ 
dates  for  Governor  at  the  August  election.  Mrs. 
N.  intends  visiting  her  relations  in  the  town  of 
Cumberland  and  as  Mr.  Yandes  intends  going  west 
of  the  mountains  after  remaining  at  your  house  one 
or  two  days  Mrs.  Noble  will  remain  there  also  and 
go  on  with  Mr.  Y.  to  Cumberland. 

Although  I  am  very  desirous  to  see  you  all 
again  I  would  not  visit  you  so  soon  after  my  last 
visit  if  it  were  not  for  the  sake  of  our  Dear  little 
boy  (Daniel)  we  do  know  by  experience  that  this 
is  a  hard  country  on  children  particularly  the  sec¬ 
ond  summer  after  they  are  born. 

I  am  constrained  to  feel  that  human  efforts  are 
all  in  vain.  We  must  do  what  we  believe  to  be  for 
the  best  and  trust  the  consequences.  We  expect  to 
go  by  the  way  of  the  stages  and  steam  boats.  Simon 
has  gone  to  Bloomington  to  remain  there  for  the 
summer.  Brother  Alexander  has  not  come  to  this 
country  to  our  knowledge.  He  possibly  may  be  on 
his  farm  as  we  understand  he  expected  to  come  on 
in  May.  We  are  well  aware  that  we  are  about  to 
visit  you  in  a  very  busy  time  but  we  wish  no  prep¬ 
aration  whatever.  I  intend  to  live  on  milk  and 
bread  in  a  general  way.  I  would  be  glad  if  you 
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could  save  me  some  fine  wool  for  stocking  yarn 
and  I  will  try  my  hand  at  spinning  while  in  your 
country.  Two  or  three  weeks  since  there  were  two 
cases  of  the  small-pox,  which  caused  a  great  deal 
of  alarm.  It  is  unnecessary  to  write  further  as  we 
expect  to  see  you  so  soon. 


Children  of  Alexander  Wilson  and  Deborah 
Gilmore  Wilson. 

(1)  JAMES,  father  of  Anna  Wilson  (Yandes), 
b.  March  21,  1764;  m.  Mary  Rabb;  m.  second  time, 
Elizabeth  Lowrie;  d.  Feb.  19,  1841. 

(2)  ALEXANDER. 

(3)  THOMAS. 

(4)  JOHN.  m.  Sophie  Kramer. 

(5)  SARAH,  m.  Mr.  Sproat. 

(6)  MARGARET,  m.  Hugh  Gilmore. 

(7)  DEBORAH,  m.  Mr.  John  Laughlin. 

ANNA  WILSON 

Maternal  Genealogy. 

Andrew  Rabb,  grandfather  of  Anna  Wilson 
who  became  the  wife  of  Daniel  Yandes,  had  a  mil¬ 
itary  record  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  at  his 
own  expense  he  recruited  and  equipped  a  company 
of  mounted  Rangers,  of  which  he  was  captain. 
They  were  called  the  Westmoreland  County 
Rangers  and  served  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  1778,  1779  and  1780.  That  he  came  to 
Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  at  an  early  date 
we  have  record,  for  in  the  oldest  land  titles  of 
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Fayette  County,  in  German  township,  in  which 
the  Rabbs,  Wilsons  and  Yandes  were  settlers,  we 
find  that  Andrew  Rabb  was  warranted  203  acres, 
which  were  surveyed  to  him  July  11,  1770,  and 
this  was  as  early  as  this  part  of  Pennsylvania  was 
thrown  open  for  settlement. 

In  1785  the  taxables  of  German  township  were: 
James  Gilmore,  Matthew  Gilmore,  Samuel  Rabb, 
Andrew  Rabb,  William  Rabb,  Alexander  Wilson 
and  others.  The  earliest  mills  in  this  township 
were  built  by  Gilmore,  Work  and  Rabb,  these  were 
built  as  early  as  1785.  Andrew  Rabb’s  mill  was 
on  Brown’s  Run,  where  that  stream  empties  into 
the  Monongahela  River,  a  short  distance  below  the 
town  of  Masontown,  which  is  twelve  miles  west  of 
Uniontown.  One  record  is  that  this  mill  was  a  grist 
mill  distillery,  and  the  story  of  those  days  would 
make  this  appear  to  be  true. 

Mr.  James  Haddon,  historian  of  Fayette  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pennsylvania,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the 
following  information  given  him  by  Andrew  J. 
Gilmore,  a  grandson  of  Andrew  Rabb’s. 

“John  Mason,”  so  the  story  goes,  “settled  in 
German  township  at  a  very  early  day  and  founded 
a  town  which  he  called  Germantown  (now  known 
as  Masontown).  He  had  a  son  who  went  to  the 
bad  and  joined  a  band  of  highway  robbers  that  in¬ 
fested  the  trail  known  as  Natchez  Trail,  leading 
from  Natchez  to  Pittsburgh.  Traffic  was  then  car¬ 
ried  on  by  water  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans, 
and  after  disposing  of  their  merchandise  the  mer- 
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TO  bHOtf  IT  MAY  COrfCEl  M: 

•  I  hereby  Certify  that  one  ArORE'..  RCBB  wee  Captain 
In  the  Third  Bettelion  of  Westmoreland  County  Militia,  1776; 
1778  ho  aooears  as  Captain  of  the  Fifth  Company,  Fourth 
Battalion,  Westmoreland  County  Militia. 

8ee  pages  279,  286,  311,  Volume  Two,  Pennsylvania 
Archives,  Sixth  8eries. 
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chants  returned  home  by  this  Natchez  Trail  as  it 
was  a  short  route.  On  the  occasion  here  mentioned 
Andrew  Rabb  had  disposed  of  his  merchandise,  no 
doubt  flour  from  his  mill,  and  while  returning  by 
this  trail  fell  in  to  the  hands  of  these  highway  rob¬ 
bers,  of  which  young  Mason  was  the  leader.  Be¬ 
ing  from  the  same  locality,  Mason  knew  Andrew 
Rabb,  and  being  friendly  to  him  compelled  the 
band  of  robbers  to  refund  him  his  money  and  then 
accompanied  him  beyond  their  reach  and  sent  him 
home  rejoicing  that  he  had  touched  a  tender  chord 
in  young  Mason’s  breast.” 

Andrew  Rabb’s  mill  was  afterward  known  as 
the  “Vance  Mill”  for  his  widow  married  a  man  of 
that  name.  Later  it  was  known  as  the  “Gilmore 
Mill”  when  a  Gilmore  married  a  Rabb,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Andrew  Rabb’s. 

The  earliest  settlers  to  cross  the  mountains  and 
to  come  into  this  part  of  Pennsylvania  were  the 
Rabbs  and  the  Gilmores,  who  came  as  early  as 
1769.  Andrew  Rabb  named  his  first  son,  William, 
presumably  for  his  grandfather  for  it  was  a  cus¬ 
tom  in  those  days  to  name  the  first  son  after  this 
manner. 

Andrew  Rabb  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
Westmoreland  County  at  the  time  of  the  erection 
of  Fayette  County  in  1783,  and  was  one  of  the 
Justices  to  hold  the  first  court  in  Fayette  County. 
He  was  again  appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace  on 
January  24,  1789,  by  Governor  James  Irvine,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  James  Wilson, 
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who  served  from  1807  to  1840,  when  he  suffered  a 
stroke  of  paralysis.  Andrew  Rabb  was  also  a  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

In  Ellis’  History  of  Fayette  County  we  find 
that,  “The  earliest  road  ordered  by  the  court  to 
pass  through  German  township  was  the  one  from 
Uniontown  to  Rabb’s  Mill  on  Brown’s  Run.  Wil¬ 
liam  Rabb  and  James  Wilson  were  viewers  on 
road  from  Masontown  to  Catt’s  Run.  The  earliest 
saw  mills  and  grist  mills  were  built  by  Gilmore, 
Work,  and  Rabb,  as  early  as  1785.  Andrew  Rabb 
engaged  in  keel-boat  building  to  get  a  market  for 
his  flour,  and  he  made  a  fortune  by  distilling.” 

Captain  Andrew  Rabb  was  poisoned  by  one  of 
his  slaves  and  died  at  White  Sulpher  Springs  in 
Virginia,  September  5,  1804.  The  slave,  a  woman, 
had  been  paid  to  do  this  terrible  deed  by  a  white 
man  who  planned  to  rob  the  family. 

From  Dunlevy  History. 

WILL  OF  ANDREW  RABB 
VIRGINIA,  BATH  COUNTY, 
AUGUST  11,  1804. 

Captain  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Grand¬ 
father  of  Anna  Wilson  Yandes. 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  GOD,  AMEN:  I,  An¬ 
drew  Rabb,  of  Fayette  County,  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  being  sick  and  diseased,  but  of  sound  dis¬ 
posing  mind  and  memory,  do  constitute  the  fol¬ 
lowing  my  last  Will  and  Testament  (revoking  all 
others)  in  the  form  and  manner,  to-wit: 
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1st  item:  I  particularly  request  and  desire  my 
executors  and  executrix  to  pay  all  my  just  debts. 

2nd  item:  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son, 
William  Rabb,  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  current 
money  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

3rd  item:  It  is  my  wish  and  desire  that  all  my 
estate,  real,  personal  and  mized,  shall  be  valued 
as  to  its  real  worth  by  three  discreet  persons,  to  be 
chosen  by  my  executors  and  executrix,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  divisions  to  be  made,  to-wit:  After  the  val¬ 
uation  of  my  estate  of  every  species,  it  is  my  desire 
and  request  that  it  be  divided  into  equal  parts  or 
shares  and  distributed  to  the  respective  persons,  as 
follows,  viz :  To  my  loving  wife,  Catherine  Rabb ; 
to  my  loving  children,  Elizabeth  Rabb,  Catherine 
Rabb,  Andrew  Rabb,  and  Lucinda  Rabb,  two 
equal  parts  or  shares  each,  and  the  remainder  of 
my  estate  or  shares  to  be  equally  divided  among  the 
rest  of  my  loving  children,  to-wit: 

Ann  Newman  Mary  Wilson,  d.June,  1805. 

Margaret  Barkelett  Hannah  Dunlevy 
John  Rabb  Martha  Rippey 

William  Rabb  Sarah  Newman 

Elizabeth  Scott 

except  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  current 
money  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  deducted 
from  the  whole  amount  of  my  estate,  which  I  will 
and  bequeath  unto  my  son,  Andrew  Rabb,  for  the 
purpose  of  finishing  his  education,  in  addition  to 
his  portion  as  above  mentioned.  I  also  except  from 
the  whole  valuation  two  horses,  which  I  dispose  of 
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as  follows,  to-wit:  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my 
wife  my  riding  horse;  I  give  and  bequeath  unto 
my  loving  daughter,  Elizabeth  Rabb,  my  young 
bay  horse  colt  in  addition  to  their  shares.  If  it 
should  become  necessary  to  sell  any  of  my  property 
towards  the  discharge  of  my  debts,  it  is  my  wish 
and  desire  that  the  plantation  by  the  name  of 
“Mellers,”  which  I  lately  purchased,  shall  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  for  that  purpose.  It  is  to  be  understood 
as  my  desire  that  my  wife  should  enjoy  and  inherit 
my  present  dwelling  or  mansion  house  in  peace¬ 
able,  quiet  and  unmolested  possession  until  a  com¬ 
plete  settlement  of  the  estate  is  effected,  or  in  other 
words,  as  long  as  she  remains  a  widow.  And  lastly, 
I  constitute  the  above  my  Last  Will  and  Testa¬ 
ment;  and  the  under-named  persons  my  lawful  ex¬ 
ecutors  and  executrix,  to-wit:  James  Wilson  and 
Thomas  Mason  my  executors,  and  Catherine  Rabb 
my  executrix. 

ANDREW  RABB. 

Signed  in  the  presence  of  John  McDowell,  An¬ 
drew  Warfield,  and  John  C.  Littlepage,  Sr. 

On  examination  of  my  Will  within  written,  I 
find  it  necessary  more  fully  to  explain  my  meaning, 
to  add  this  appendage. 

It  is  expressed  in  the  Will  that  the  five  first 
legatees  are  to  have  two  equal  parts  or  shares  each, 
but  my  meaning  is  that  each  of  the  five  first  lega¬ 
tees  shall  have  twice  as  much  as  each  of  my  other 
legatees.  Also  if  my  son,  John  Rabb,  does  not  set¬ 
tle  up  for  property  he  got  from  me,  to  the  full  sat- 
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isfaction  of  my  executors  and  my  executrix,  then 
my  son,  Andrew  Rabb,  is  to  have  only  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  Pennsylvania  currency,  in  lieu  of 
the  five  hundred  pounds  mentioned  in  my  Will. 
My  daughter,  Elizabeth  Rabb,  is  to  have  one  sad¬ 
dle  of  the  price  of  thirty-five  dollars,  with  a  good 
bridle,  and  with  clothing  my  wife  may  please  to 
give  her  out  of  my  estate.  My  wife  is  also  to  have 
in  addition  to  the  portion  already  assigned  her  in 
my  Will,  my  young  roan  horse. 

IN  TESTIMONY  of  the  premises  I  have 
hereunto  subscribed  my  name  on  the  twenty-sev¬ 
enth  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  four. 

ANDREW  RABB. 

Signed  in  the  presence  of  John  McDowell,  John 
C.  Littlepage,  Sr.,  Frank  Crutchfield. 

Proved,  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  at  Court  held 
for  Bath  County,  September  11,  1804.  Reg¬ 
istered  October  20,  1804.  (Dunlevy  Book.) 
“In  the  beginning  Westmoreland,  Fayette,  and 
Green  Counties  of  Pennsylvania  were  part  of  West 
Augusta  County,  Virginia.  Robbstown  in  West¬ 
moreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  is  now  named 
West  Newton.” 

CHILDREN  of  ANDREW  RABB  and  his 
first  WIFE,  MARY  SCOTT 
(1)  ANN  RABB,  b.  June  11,  1769;  m.  Joseph 
Newman. 
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(2)  WILLIAM  RABB,  b.  December  27,  1770. 
He  and  his  family  bought  a  plantation  on  the  Red 
River  in  Texas,  where  they  were  all  killed  by  the 
Comanche  Indians. 

(3)  JOHN  RABB,  b.  December  1,  1772.  He 
bought  a  large  plantation,  cotton,  near  Natchez, 
and  another  fifty  miles  above  Natchez,  on  Lake 
St.  Joseph,  Louisiana.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
planters  in  that  part  of  the  State.  He  also  had 
interests  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  resided  part 
of  the  time. 

(4)  MARGARET  RABB,  b.  November  7,  1774. 

(5)  MARY  RABB,  mother  of  ANNA  WILSON 
(YANDES),  b.  July  6,  1777;  m.  James  Wilson;  d. 
June  2,  1805.  On  her  headstone  in  the  old  Lackey 
burial  ground  are  carved  these  words: 

“To  the  memory  of  Mary  Wilson,  who  de¬ 
parted  this  life  the  2nd  day  of  June,  1805, 
aged  29  years.” 

In  the  rear  of  this  stone  is  the  grave  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  James  Wilson,  who  was  the  son  of  Alexander 
and  Deborah  Wilson.  Upon  his  stone,  which  is 
large  and  placed  flat,  is  the  following  inscription: 
“He  was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
March  21,  1764.  Emigrated  to  this  country 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  died  at  his 
homestead  in  this  vicinity,  Feb.  19,  1841,  aged 
77  years,  after  suffering  from  a  paralytic  affec¬ 
tion  and  almost  total  deprivation  of  speech 
for  three  years  and  six  months.” 
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(6)  HANNAH  RABB,  b.  July  1,  1780;  m.  James 
Dunlevy,  1796;  second  husband,  Thomas  Johnson. 

(7)  MARTHA  RABB,  b.  September  16,  1782; 
m.  Joseph  Rippey. 

(8)  ELIZABETH  RABB,  b.  February  16,  1785; 
m.  Thomas  Scott. 

(9)  SARAH  RABB,  b.  August  5,  1789;  m.  Lewis 
Newman. 

Children  of  Captain  Andrew  Rabb  and  his 
second  wife,  Catherine  Pentecost,  daughter  of 
Dorsey  Pentecost. 

(1)  CATHERINE,  b.  1801 ;  m.  David  Gilmore. 

(2)  ANDREW,  b.  1802;  m.  and  moved  to  In¬ 
diana  where  he  was  a  moderate  farmer.  His  wife 
was  a  sister  of  Andrew  Wilson’s  wife, 

H  arris.  He  died  when  over  ninety  years  of  age. 

Property  rolls  of  German  Township,  Fayette 
County,  Pennsylvania: 

1785 — Alex.  Wilson,  300  acres,  3  cows,  3  horses, 
5  sheep. 

James  Wilson,  150  acres. 

1785 — Andrew  Rabb,  400  acres,  5  horses,  3  cows, 
one  saw  mill. 

Samuel  Rabb,  300  acres,  2  horses,  2  cows, 
4  sheep. 

William  Rabb,  20  acres,  2  horses,  1  cow. 
1788 — Andrew  Rabb,  230  acres,  2  horses,  3  cows, 
2  mills. 

Samuel  Rabb,  300  acres,  2  horses,  2  cows. 
William  Rabb,  50  acres,  2  horses. 

1796 — Andrew  Rabb,  miller,  400  acres,  value  per 
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acre  $3.75 — $1,500,  4  horses,  7  cattle, 
value  $63,  one  grist  mill,  value  $1,500. 
William  Rabb,  Sr.,  50  acres,  value  $125,  1 
horse,  value  $8,  4  cows,  value  $40. 
William  Rabb,  Jr.,  218  acres  at  $5.25  per 
acre,  2  horses,  value  $72,  3  cows,  value 
$32. 

Samuel  Rabb,  250  acres,  value  $4 — $1,000, 
2  horses,  $72,  3  cows  $32. 

1803 —  Simon  Yandes,  230  acres,  3  horses,  2  cows. 

1804 —  Andrew  Rabb,  600  acres  at  $4 — $2,400,  6 

horses  $170,  4  cattle  $66,  8  grist  and  2 
saw  mills,  value  $1,200. 

1805 —  Andrew  Rabb — deceased,  796  acres,  value 

$3,900,  2  horses,  value  $40,  3  cows,  value 
$25. 

This  last  assessment  would  indicate  that  An¬ 
drew  Rabb  died  between  the  assessments  of  1804 
and  1805. 

The  Wilsons  and  Rabbs  were  Anna  Wilson 
Yandes’  grandparents. 
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Chapter  Two 


SIMON  YANDES 
(1816-1903) 

“ His  moral  integrity  was  a  granite  rock  and  his 
intellectual  poise  was  akin  to  it.” 

“Memorial” 

Marion  County  Bar  Association. 

ON  the  fifth  day  of  January,  1816,  in  Fayette 
County,  Pennsylvania,  their  first  child  was 
born  to  Daniel  and  Anna  Yandes.  They  named 
him  SIMON  for  his  grandfather,  Simon  Yandes, 
who  was  living  at  the  time  of  his  namesake’s  birth, 
and  to  this  name  he  brought  high  honor  and  dis¬ 
tinction  by  reason  of  his  remarkable  character¬ 
istics,  his  “giant”  intellect,  and  his  notable  achieve¬ 
ments.  Much  has  been  written  about  him  for  he 
possessed  those  unusual  qualities  that  attract  and 
continuously  hold  the  interest  of  men  both  young 
and  old,  but,  perhaps,  no  one  sentence  better  em¬ 
bodies  in  a  few  words  a  truer  estimate  of  his 
exceptional  nature  than  the  final  brief  sentence  in 
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the  address  given  before  the  Marion  County  Bar 
Association  by  Mr.  Harry  J.  Milligan  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Yandes.  He  summed  up  his  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Yandes  in  these 
words:  “He  was  one  of  the  rare  men  which  this 
State  and  time  have  produced.’’ 

When  two  years  old  this  child,  who  was  to 
become  so  influential  a  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  religious,  educational,  and  business  life  of 
Indianapolis  and  the  State,  was  brought  by  his 
parents  in  1818,  as  a  pioneer  from  Fayette  County, 
Pennsylvania,  to  Connersville,  Fayette  County, 
Indiana,  moving  with  them  again,  in  1821,  when 
he  was  five  years  old,  to  Indianapolis,  which  city 
was  his  home  thereafter  until  his  death  in  1903. 

When  the  boy,  Simon,  was  seven  years  old  the 
Union  Sabbath  School  was  organized  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  by  Dr.  Isaac  Coe  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  for  the  following  five  years  was  the 
only  Sunday  School  for  the  young  people  in  the 
new  city.  It  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  April  6,  1823,  and  Simon  Yandes  was  one  of 
the  original  thirty  scholars.  In  this  school,  aside 
from  the  teachers  of  the  classes,  there  were  reli¬ 
gious  instructors  who  were  considered  to  be  the 
best  qualified  to  train  the  children  in  religious 
matters,  and  Simon’s  father,  Daniel  Yandes,  was 
one  of  these.  The  impression  made  on  the  youth¬ 
ful  Simon  by  this  early  training  and  by  his  father’s 
example  was  deep  and  lasting  and  in  after  years 
we  find  him,  learned  in  theology,  conducting  a 
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large,  adult  Bible  class  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  still  later  designating  that  $10,000  of 
his  gift  of  $65,000  to  the  church  should  be  devoted 
to  Sunday  School  uses,  chiefly  in  the  smaller 
churches  in  the  State. 

His  was  an  innately  religious  nature.  When 
he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  he  united  with  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  church  his 
parents  were  members,  on  profession  of  his  faith; 
in  1838  transferring  his  membership  to  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  year  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  his  father  and  mother,  Daniel  and  Anna 
Yandes,  being  two  of  the  fifteen  members  who  left 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  to  organize  the 
Second.  His  membership  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  extended  over  a  period  of  seventy-six 
years. 

The  early  pioneers  who  came  to  Indiana  were 
firm  believers  in  religion  and  education.  Ebenezer 
Sharpe,  who  was  the  father  of  Thomas  H.  Sharpe, 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  trustees  of  the  school 
attached  to  the  Presbyterian  meeting  house,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Indianapolis  in  1826  to  take  charge  of  the 
school,  which  was  then  given  the  name  of  The 
Indianapolis  Academy.  Simon  Yandes,  then  ten 
years  old,  attended  this  school  and  there  received 
a  thorough  foundational  education  for  Mr.  Sharpe 
excelled  as  a  teacher  and  his  students  were  devoted 
to  him.  Here,  too,  in  this  pioneer  Academy  was 
implanted  in  his  fine  young  mind  a  keen  and  en¬ 
during  appreciation  of  the  value  of  educational 
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opportunities  for  youth  which  caused  him  in  later 
years  to  contribute  largely  of  his  substance  to  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning. 

In  1834,  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  Simon  Yandes  spent  one  year  in 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  attending  the  College  there 
together  with  thirty  other  students.  Here  it  was 
that  he  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Dr.  Wylie 
who  presided  over  the  college,  and  who  has  since 
been  recognized  as  a  man  of  great  learning. 

After  leaving  Bloomington  Simon,  who  had 
decided  to  adopt  the  profession  of  the  Law,  read 
law  in  the  office  of  Calvin  Fletcher  and  Ovid 
Butler;  the  former  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Indianapolis  bar,  and  the  latter  became  the 
founder  of  the  present  Butler  University.  Simon 
Yandes  was  ever  a  profound  thinker.  It  was  said 
of  him,  “Intellectuality  was  the  dominant  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  mind.  His  moral  fibre  was  without 
a  flaw  or  twist.  His  mold  was  the  mold  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln.”  When  but  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
while  he  was  reading  law,  he  gave  a  TEMPER¬ 
ANCE  ADDRESS  which  even  at  that  early  age 
shows  the  trend  of  his  thinking  and  his  ability  for 
clear  and  forceful  expression.  In  view  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Prohibition  in  the  United  States  and  its 
subsequent  repeal  this  Address  takes  on  a  new 
interest  and  is,  therefore,  given  in  full  at  the  close 
of  this  chapter. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  of  reading  law,  in 
1838,  Simon  Yandes,  then  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
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continued  his  education  by  entering  the  Law 
School  at  Harvard  University  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  as  a  member  of  the  senior  class, 
graduating  with  it  in  1839.  The  Faculty  of  Law 
at  that  date  were  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  LL.D., 
President;  Hon.  Joseph  Story,  LL.D.,  and  Simon 
Greenleaf,  LL.D.  A  catalogue  of  the  officers  and 
students  of  Harvard  University  for  that  year  in¬ 
cludes  the  name  of  Simon  Yandes  in  the  list  of 
distinguished  students.  Among  these  were,  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Evarts,  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  William  M. 
Story,  Charles  T.  Russell,  Nathaniel  Holmes, 
afterward  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  professor  at  Harvard;  Walter  March, 
who  settled  in  Indiana;  Richard  Henry  Dana, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Rufus  King  of  Cincinnati, 
and  George  V.  Lothrop  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

The  story  is  told  by  a  gentleman  who,  when  in 
Boston  at  one  time,  met  James  Russell  Lowell  and 
upon  learning  that  he  was  from  Indiana  was  asked 
by  Mr.  Lowell,  “Do  you  know  a  Simon  Yandes 
there?”  Further  remarking  that,  “When  at  Har¬ 
vard  we  thought  he  had  the  finest  brain  in  the 
class,”  which  considering  the  brilliant  personnel 
of  the  class  was  high  praise  indeed. 

Judge  Story  took  much  interest  in  him  and 
corresponded  with  him  several  years  after  he  left 
the  Law  School.  The  same  Catalogue,  previously 
referred  to,  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of 
what  it  cost  to  be  a  student  at  Harvard  University 
in  1838.  To  quote:  “The  fees  for  instruction  in 
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the  Law  School  are  $100.00  per  annum — for  which 
sum  the  students  have  the  use  of  the  lecture  rooms; 
the  Law  Library,  containing  upwards  of  4,000 
volumes;  the  general  Library  of  the  University, 
containing  about  38,000  volumes,  and  the  privilege 
of  attending,  gratis ,  all  the  public  lectures,  in 
every  Department  of  the  University.  They  are 
also  furnished  with  all  the  books  studied  as  class 
books  in  the  school,  unless  they  prefer  their  own, 
for  the  sake  of  making  notes  and  references,  with 
a  view  to  future  study  and  practice.”  Further  we 
learn  from  this  Catalogue  that  students  “May 
board  in  Commons,  as  resident  graduates,  at  $2.25 
per  week.  .  .  .  The  rent  of  College  rooms  is  from 
$24  to  $25  per  term.  Rooms  in  private  houses  can 
be  had  at  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  week;  and 
private  board  from  $2.25  to  $3.50  per  week.  Wood 
and  coal  prepared  for  use,  and  delivered  at  stu¬ 
dent’s  rooms,  by  the  University,  at  cost,  varying 
with  the  market  price.  Or  wood  unsawed  can 
usually  be  obtained  from  the  country  for  about 
$8  per  cord.  The  price  of  washing  is  from  $3 
to  $5  per  quarter.  .  .  .  The  students  find  their 
own  beds  and  furniture.”  Simon  Yandes  roomed 
in  Divinity  Hall. 

*  *  *  * 

In  1839,  Simon  Yandes,  then  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  returned  to  Indianapolis  from  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  a  gifted  and  brilliant  young  man, 
about  to  embark  on  a  career  that  was  to  prove  to 
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be  one  of  successful  accomplishment  in  all  that  he 
undertook  to  do  throughout  his  long  life. 

Admitted  to  the  Indianapolis  bar  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Fletcher 
and  Butler,  then  the  leading  law  firm  in  Indiana 
and  the  one  in  which  he  had  read  law  before  going 
to  Cambridge.  For  more  than  twenty  years  there¬ 
after  he  practiced  law  both  in  the  Federal  and 
State  courts  and  to  quote  from  the  Memorial  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Marion  County  Bar  Association 
after  the  death  of  Simon  Yandes  he  was,  “As  a 
pleader  at  common  law  and  in  equity  and  as  a 
practitioner  before  the  Judge  the  peer  of  any 
lawyer  in  the  State.” 

(The  Memorial  in  its  entirety  is  given  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter.) 

At  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a  lawyer, 
James  Morrison,  William  W.  Wick,  Hiram 
Brown,  Governor  Wallace,  Oliver  H.  Smith  and 
Hugh  O’Neal  were  the  prominent  lawyers  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  and  in  the  course  of  time  after  Mr. 
Fletcher  had  retired  from  the  firm  and  Simon 
Yandes  had  practiced  alone  for  four  years,  the 
firm  of  Oliver  H.  Smith  and  Simon  Yandes  was 
formed  which  continued  for  four  years  when  Mr. 
Smith  retired  and  Mr.  Yandes  again  remained 
alone  for  another  four  years  at  the  end  of  which 
period  he  took  Cyrus  C.  Hines  into  partnership. 
When  in  practice  Mr.  Yandes  was  the  attorney  at 
Indianapolis  for  the  old  Bellefontaine  railroad 
and  for  the  Indianapolis  and  Madison  railroad, 
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and  shortly  before  he  retired  from  the  practice  of 
law,  he  drafted  and  secured  the  passage  of  what 
was  known  as  the  “Year  of  Redemption”  law, 
although  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 
This  was  in  the  year  1861.  “Before  this  time  hold¬ 
ers  of  Junior  incumbrances,  who  had  not  been 
made  parties  to  foreclosure,  or  in  general  on  Sher¬ 
iff’s  sales  of  real  estate,  were  not  affected  by  a  sale 
and  could  redeem  while  their  liens  existed,  but  the 
owner  had  no  right  of  redemption  at  all,”  but  this 
law  of  the  “Year  of  Redemption”  also  protected 
the  owner. 

While  Simon  Yandes  had  made  an  outstanding 
success  as  a  lawyer  he  chose  to  retire  from  the 
practice  before  he  was  fifty  years  old,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  devoting  himself  to  his  own  business  as  an 
investor  of  capital,  a  business  in  which  his  later 
history  proved  him  to  be  exceptionally  successful. 
He  said  that  he  made  his  money  mainly  by  judi¬ 
cious  investments  in  real  estate  and  from  the  rise 
in  value  of  Indianapolis  property.  He  never  spec¬ 
ulated  but  (to  quote  from  an  article  about  him  that 
appeared  in  the  Indianapolis  News,  October  5, 
1903)  he  was  “always  exact  in  his  dealings,  limit¬ 
ing  himself  to  legal  interest  and  treating  a  debtor 
with  fairness  and  justice.  For  half  a  century  or 
more,”  the  article  continues,  “it  has  been  a  common 
remark  at  the  office  of  the  treasurer  of  Marion 
County  that  Simon  Yandes  was  at  least  one  of  the 
rich  men  of  Indianapolis  who  never  evaded  a  cent 
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of  taxes,  being  scrupulously  exact  in  giving  for 
assessment  all  of  his  belongings,  personal  and  real.” 

He  was  a  director  of  the  branch  Bank  of  the 
State  and  subsequently  of  the  Indiana  National 
Bank  and  was  interested  in  other  banks  at  various 
times. 

In  politics  Simon  Yandes  was  a  Whig  but  be¬ 
came  a  Republican  at  the  organization  of  that 
party. 

In  1878,  when  Simon  Yandes  was  sixty-two 
years  old,  his  opinion  on  the  silver  question  was 
sought  and  his  views  on  this  subject  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  January  12, 
1878,  as  follows: 

“Simon  Yandes  was  found  in  his  office  on 
Washington  Street.  He  received  the  reporter  very 
courteously  and  gave  his  views  as  follows: 

“  ‘My  opinion  as  to  silver  is  that  about  one- 
half  the  coin  of  the  country  should  be  silver  and 
the  other  half  should  be  gold.  I  want  the  coining 
to  be  done  by  the  Government.  As  to  the  weight 
I  am  not  so  particular.  I  look  upon  resumption 
as  a  difficult  matter.  I  want  no  repeal  of  the 
Resumption  Act,  but  would  be  willing  to  see  an 
extension  of  time.  I  consider  that  resumption  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question  until  there  is  250 
millions  of  coin  in  the  vaults  of  the  Government  or 
the  banks,  while  there  are  at  present,  I  believe, 
but  150  millions  of  silver  and  gold  in  this  country. 
I  think  the  people  prefer  silver  for  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses  to  gold.  I  would  have  silver  made  a  legal 
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tender  up  to  $50,  or  even  $100.  If  silver  is  made 
a  legal  tender  for  unlimited  amounts,  and  is  of  less 
intrinsic  value  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  this 
country  would  be  the  loser,  and  if  gold  is  driven 
out  we  should  be  left  with  nothing  but  silver  and 
currency.’  ” 

Simon  Yandes’  views  on  widely  varying  sub¬ 
jects  were  always  of  interest  to  the  Press  and  he 
was  frequently  quoted  in  the  daily  papers.  The 
following  quotation  from  one  of  these  articles  re¬ 
veals  the  deep  thought  with  which  he  approached 
any  subject  presented  to  him. 

“The  man  who  went  to  him  to  argue  him  to  a 
way  of  thinking  generally  ended  by  taking  lessons 
of  him  on  the  subject. 

“A  few  years  ago  he  was  asked  for  a  contribu¬ 
tion  of  $25  to  a  cause  that  by  all  of  its  elements 
would  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  appeal  to  him.  He 
refused  in  a  flood  of  level  speaking  that  illustrated 
a  principle  that  was  a  key-note  to  his  life  and 
manner,  and  which  later  he  nobly  revealed.  The 
man  that  was  diffuse,  he  said,  could  not  concen¬ 
trate.  If  he  chose  to  aid  by  bits  everything  that 
appealed  to  him  he  could  never  reach  the  position 
where  he  could  do  a  thing  greatly,  and  one  or  the 
other  all  men  must  do.  There  could  be  diffusion 
and  identification  to  a  small  degree  with  every¬ 
thing  that  made  appeal,  or  there  could  be  concen¬ 
tration  for  the  purpose  of  a  great  effort.  There 
could  not  be  the  two.  He  did  not  pass  judgment 
as  to  the  desirability  or  superior  wisdom  of  the 
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one  or  the  other,  but  for  himself  he  had  elected 
the  latter  and  hence  his  refusal  to  a  passing  appeal 
was  a  fixed  purpose  and  in  pursuit  of  a  motive 
determined.” 

In  1839,  the  year  that  Simon  Yandes  returned 
from  the  Harvard  Law  School,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  was  called  to  be  the  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Indianapolis.  We  can 
well  understand  what  sincere  admiration  the  young 
lawyer  felt  for  the  great  and  eloquent  preacher; 
how  deeply  he  must  have  appealed  to  his  emotions 
and  intellect,  and  we  can  well  appreciate  how 
profoundly  he  was  moved  when  word  was  brought 
to  him  on  the  28th  day  of  July,  in  1895,  of  the 
death  of  the  then  famous  preacher.  An  article 
published  in  the  Indianapolis  News  contains  the 
following  reference  to  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Yandes  in  regard  to  the  passing  of  Mr.  Beecher. 
“The  writer  remembers  being  assigned  to  inter¬ 
view  Mr.  Yandes  when  the  news  came  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Beecher.  He  was  greatly  moved  at  the 
news  and  asked  time  to  think  over  the  early  asso¬ 
ciations  he  had  had  with  the  great  Plymouth  pas¬ 
tor.  .  .  .  An  hour  later  (without  notes  of  any 
kind)  he  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  Mr. 
Beecher’s  pastorate  in  the  city  and  an  estimate  of 
the  man  that  was  recognized  as  just  and  exact. 
This  estimate  was  extensively  copied  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  that  time.  The  language  was  clear  and 
each  sentence  was  rounded  out  with  Addisonian 
accuracy  and  beauty.” 
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When  Simon  Yandes  arrived  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years  he  decided  upon,  and  proceeded  to 
execute,  a  long  cherished  plan  which  later  brought 
him  prominence  nationally  and  caused  him  to  be 
termed  by  one  writer,  “the  community’s  first  and 
greatest  philanthropist.” 

H  is  plan  was  to  wind  up  his  affairs  and  dispose 
of  his  large  fortune  retaining  only  such  an  amount 
as  would  meet  his  own  needs.  He  then  began  to 
make  gifts  and  for  fifteen  years  without  ostenta¬ 
tion,  and  even  secretly,  his  large  benefactions  being 
known  only  to  a  few  of  those  closest  to  him,  he 
distributed  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  relatives, 
religious  and  educational  uses. 

In  the  spring  of  1902  the  facts  concerning  his 
gifts  began  to  be  discovered  and  forthwith  he  was 
the  recipient  of  hundreds  of  begging  letters  from 
entire  strangers.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  John  R. 
Wilson,  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Indianapolis  at 
that  time,  “It  vexed  him  much.  He  was  advised 
by  his  brother  and  his  friends  to  put  an  end  to  this 
by  a  published  statement  of  his  donations,  and  let 
it  be  known  that  he  had  practically  given  away  his 
fortune.  He  objected  on  the  ground  that  these 
were  private  and  confidential  matters  of  his  own; 
he  objected  seriously  to  anything  like  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  ostentation,  but  the  pressure  was  too  great, 
and  he  dictated  a  short  statement  concerning  his 
benefactions  which  was  published  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  .  .  .  The  facts  as  published,  brought  forth 
many  comments.” 
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The  statement  given  to  the  newspapers  by  Mr. 
Yandes  follows. 

“  ‘When  I  got  to  be  seventy  years  old/  said  Mr. 
Yandes,  ‘I  thought  that  I  ought  to  be  settling  up 
my  estate.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  I  have 
given  $150,000  to  Wabash  College.  At  no  time 
have  I  had  $800,000,  but  I  have  given  away  from 
time  to  time  $499,999  to  church  and  charities,  and 
during  the  period  from  1886,  when  I  was  seventy 
years  old,  to  the  present  time  I  have  given  to  rela¬ 
tives  at  least  that  amount  more.  During  this  time 
I  was  accumulating  what  I  could  and  reducing  my 
funds  by  gifts.  While  I  have  given  away  $800,000, 
I  have  not  had  so  much  as  that  at  any  one  time. 

“  ‘I  made  one  small  donation  to  another  college 
besides  Wabash.  I  have  given  $60,000  to  the 
Indiana  Missionary  Society;  $100,000  to  foreign 
missionary  societies — Presbyterian,  Methodist  and 
Baptist;  $40,000  or  $50,000  to  Presbyterian,  Meth¬ 
odist  and  Baptist  home  missionary  societies.’  ” 

And  so  it  was  that  in  his  old  age  as  his  earthly 
life  was  drawing  to  a  close  he  kept  for  himself  out 
of  his  large  fortune  only  enough  to  meet  his  needs 
leaving  in  the  end  an  estate  of  not  more  than 
$30,000,  but  his  “plan”  had  been  fully  executed 
and  he  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  had  “opened  his  full  hands  to  feed  generations 
to  come.” 

As  has  been  said  Simon  Yandes’  unique  manner 
of  disposing  of  his  fortune  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  public  all  over  the  country  and  many  arti- 
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cles  appeared  in  the  newspapers  commenting  on 
his  life  and  his  extraordinary  character.  The  lead¬ 
ing  editorial  in  the  Boston  Globe  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  this  time  under  the  caption,  “In  Praise 
of  Yandes,”  is  given  here  as  it  is  a  very  good 
example  of  the  kind  of  commendation  that  his 
philanthropies  evoked. 

Leading  Editorial  in  the  BOSTON  GLOBE: 

IN  PRAISE  OF  YANDES. 

“When  the  recording  angel  calls  the  roll  of 
those  who  have  done  good  deeds  in  the  flesh,  up 
near  the  name  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  who  loved 
his  fellowmen,  will  be  that  of  Simon  Yandes  of 
Indiana. 

“Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  found  free  public  libraries,  but  he  continues 
to  receive  sufficient  dividends  from  steel  stocks  to 
pay  for  a  first  class  to  his  castle  in  Scotland.  He 
has  millions  left  in  his  possession.  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller  has  contributed  magnificently  to  educational 
and  religious  institutions,  yet  never  has  he  reduced 
his  principal  or  his  income  to  a  point  where  he 
would  lose  his  power  and  prestige  in  the  financial 
world. 

“The  Indianapolis  lawyer,  however,  has  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  stripped  himself  of  his  entire 
fortune,  which  he  might  today  have  counted  in 
seven  figures,  and  is  content  to  live  among  his 
books  in  a  city  block,  on  plain  food,  and  clothed 
in  raiment  just  fine  enough  to  be  respectable. 

“Simon  Yandes  has  followed  both  the  letter 
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and  the  spirit  of  the  advice  of  Jesus  to  the  rich 
young  man  to  go  sell  that  he  had  and  give  it  to 
the  poor,  thereby  laying  up  treasure  in  heaven. 
But  he  has  acted  in  a  practical  way;  he  has  not 
reduced  himself  to  absolute  want.  The  career  of 
this  Western  attorney,  including  the  charity  of  his 
old  age,  not  only  sets  an  example  for  other  wifeless 
and  childless  men  to  copy,  but  it  should  teach  the 
youth  of  the  land  a  lesson  of  frugality  and  strict 
honesty.  The  Hoosier  philanthropist  practiced 
economy  as  well  as  law,  maintained  his  integrity, 
and  has  thereby  been  enabled  to  help  the  poor, 
educate  the  aspiring  boys  and  girls  of  parents  who 
are  strangers  to  him,  spreading  the  Gospel  at  home 
and  abroad  and,  without  forgetting  his  own  worthy 
relatives,  making  the  world  better  and  brighter.” 

SIMON  YANDES’  GIFTS  TO  WABASH 

COLLEGE  IN  CRAWFORDSVILLE, 

INDIANA 

In  1932  Wabash  College  published  a  book  to 
mark  the  Centennial  of  the  founding  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  from  which  is  quoted  the  following  state¬ 
ments. 

“In  1888  Simon  Yandes  contributed  $5,000  to 
the  library,  and  $5,000  to  general  endowment.  In 
1889  he  gave  $40,000  for  a  chair  of  English  lit¬ 
erature;  and  in  1890  he  added  $50,000  to  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  a  library  building  and  for 
general  endowment.  On  October  3,  1890,  he  gave 
an  additional  $20,000  for  scholarships.  Thus  over 
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a  period  of  eighteen  months  Simon  Yandes  made 
an  outright  contribution  of  $120,000. 

“Yandes  Library  was  completed  in  1890,  the 
cornerstone  ceremonies  taking  place  on  June  17th 
of  that  year.  This  building,  of  two  stories  and  a 
basement,  had  an  eighty-foot  tower.  The  first 
floor  was  to  contain  stacks  to  accommodate  75,000 
volumes,  a  large  reading  room,  and  a  librarian’s 
office.  The  rooms  in  the  second  story  were  cen¬ 
tered  about  an  opening  designed  to  admit  light 
from  the  skylight  into  the  stacks  on  the  first  floor. 
The  space  remaining  was  taken  up  by  two  large 
rooms,  one  to  be  devoted  to  an  art  collection,  the 
other  to  statuary.  There  were  in  addition  a  recep¬ 
tion  room,  a  trustees’  room,  and,  adjoining  it,  a 
consultation  room.  Aside  from  certain  minor  al¬ 
terations,  the  building  remains  in  1932  much  as  it 
was  in  1890.  The  growth  of  the  library,  however, 
has  made  necessary  the  use  of  the  two  large  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  for  library  purposes.” 

In  1891  a  change  was  made  in  the  treasurer  of 
the  College  and  Simon  Yandes’  attention  was 
called  to  the  affairs  of  the  treasury.  The  quota¬ 
tion  which  follows  is  from  the  above  mentioned 
book. 

“The  change  called  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
the  treasury,  and  particularly  the  attention  of 
Simon  Yandes,  a  trustee  since  1891,  as  he  had  been 
once  before  for  two  years,  1861-63.  Of  all  the 
friends  the  college  has  had  none  has  been  more 
generous  to  it  than  he;  but  also  none  has  been 
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more  careful  of  money  than  he,  or  more  appalled 
by  anything  short  of  the  strictest  business  methods 
in  handling  money.  He  did  not  believe  in  spend¬ 
ing  money  on  the  assumption  that  the  Lord  would 
provide,  even  when  it  seemed  certain  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  expenditure  was  one  which  would 
meet  with  the  Lord’s  entire  approval.  Disturbed 
that  the  college  was  not  balancing  its  books  better, 
Mr.  Yandes  put  before  the  Board,  in  writing,  at  its 
meeting  on  June  14,  1892,  an  offer  to  pay  over  to 
the  college  $30,000  on  two  conditions.  First,  that 
other  citizens  of  Indiana  should  have  contributed 
a  like  amount  by  the  time  of  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Board,  the  next  December;  and  Second,  that 
in  the  future  the  expenditures  of  the  college  in  any 
year  be  not  allowed  to  exceed  the  income  for  that 
year  by  more  than  $5,000.  ...  At  the  December 
15  meeting  of  the  Board  President  Burroughs 
could  report  that  the  amount  remaining  to  be  sub¬ 
scribed  of  the  thirty  thousand  was  only  $2,651; 
and  this  amount  was  promptly  guaranteed  by  indi¬ 
vidual  trustees.  Then  Mr.  Yandes  reported  that 
his  check  was  filled  out  and  that  he  would  turn  it 
over  to  the  treasurer  when  all  the  other  subscrip¬ 
tions  had  been  paid.  And  paid  these  subscriptions 
were,  so  that  on  February  11,  1893,  Mr.  Yandes 
made  over  his  thirty  thousand.” 

Simon  Yandes  was  generally  regarded  as  an 
austere  and  grave  man,  who  indulged  in  none  of 
those  pleasures  that  are  incident  to  the  lives  of 
most  men.  But,  while  he  never  married,  his  life 
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was  not  devoid  of  intimate  family  contacts  and 
affection,  nor  of  social  intercourse. 

His  deep  and  abiding  love  for  his  mother,  and 
the  very  unusual  relationship  existing  between 
them,  presents  an  aspect  of  his  nature  that  we,  his 
relatives,  love  to  dwell  upon.  It  has  been  said 
that  “This  was  the  one  peculiarly  tender  affection 
of  his  soul.  He  honored  her  when  living,  and  he 
cherished  her  memory  when  dead,  with  an  affec¬ 
tion  that  was  beautiful.” 

His  admiration  and  love  for  his  brother  George 
Yandes,  who  was  twenty-two  years  younger  than 
himself  and  to  whom  he  seemed  more  of  a  father 
than  a  brother,  is  well  known,  and  likewise  testi¬ 
fies  to  the  deep  wells  of  affection  that  were  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  heart  of  Simon  Yandes.  Moreover, 
he  took  a  personal  interest  in  all  of  the  members 
of  his  father’s  family  and  generously  provided  for 
their  welfare. 

Simon  Yandes  was  reserved  with  strangers  but 
most  companionable  with  those  whom  he  admitted 
to  friendship.  His  closest  friends  were  bachelors 
like  himself;  John  Cavin,  Professor  John  Collett, 
State  Geologist,  and  John  B.  Dillon,  author  of  the 
first  history  of  Indiana.  If  only  there  had  been  a 
Boswell  in  that  group,  what  conversations  might 
have  been  preserved  for  us  of  today!  Conversa¬ 
tions  sparkling  with  wit  and  dry  humor;  pungent 
views  of  current  events;  learned  discussions  on 
philosophy,  literature,  religion  and  politics. 

He  was  fond  of  exchanging  jokes  with  his 
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friends,  sometimes,  even  at  his  own  expense.  But 
they  all  recognized  his  “inflexible  integrity  and 
purity  of  character,”  the  Hon.  Albert  G.  Porter, 
once  Governor  of  Indiana,  paying  tribute  to  these 
qualities  by  nicknaming  him  at  one  time  “Simon¬ 
ides  the  Just.” 

Simon  Yandes  also  companioned  with  the  great 
men  of  the  past. 

Of  the  Old  Testament  characters  Moses  held 
the  preeminence  in  his  interest,  and  of  later  times, 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  celebrated  English  lexi¬ 
cographer,  essayist  and  poet,  held  for  him  the 
greatest  attraction.  He  possessed  an  exhaustive 
collection  of  the  works  on  Dr.  Johnson  and  could 
turn  to  any  page  in  these,  at  any  moment,  to  find 
a  desired  passage,  so  familiar  was  he  with  the 
contents  of  the  books. 

In  1894,  alone,  and  for  the  first  and  only  time, 
he  went  abroad,  visiting  Scotland  and  England  for 
a  few  short  weeks,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  every  spot  connected  with  Dr.  Johnson. 

His  tour  included  a  visit  to  Johnson’s  tomb  at 

Westminster  Abbey,  and  to  a  view  of  his  statue 

at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  He  took  special  interest 

in  seeing  his  portrait  and  also  that  of  Sir  Joshua 

Reynolds.  It  is  said  that  he  was  probably  better 

acquainted  with  Boswell’s  Johnson  and  the  famous 

Beefsteak  Club  than  any  man  in  the  United  States. 

*  *  *  * 

As  a  result  of  his  observation,  Simon  Yandes 
said,  he  thought  that  men  are  apt  to  live  a  year  or 
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two  longer  than  the  generation  before  them.  His 
grandfather  had  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  his 
father  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  and  he,  himself, 
he  believed  would  probably  live  to  be  eighty-six 
or  seven.  And  so  it  was  for  he  passed  from  this 
earth  in  his  eighty-seventh  year  “meeting  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death  with  the  same  calm  imperturb¬ 
ability”  that  he  had  all  of  the  other  events  of  his 
life. 

In  his  sister  Elizabeth  Robinson’s  Scrapbook 
we  find  this  entry,  “Brother  Simon  died  October 
5th,  1903,  peacefully  falling  asleep  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  at  his  father’s  home,  in  the  room 
he  had  selected  to  breathe  his  life  away.”  And  in 
the  ensuing  letter  that  she  wrote  to  her  sister  Cath¬ 
erine  Fletcher  after  the  funeral  of  their  brother 
Simon  we  can  trace  the  great  esteem  and  affection 
she  felt  for  him. 

Saturday  evening,  Oct.  10th,  1903. 

Dear  Sister: 

A  week  ago  tonight  I  sat  here  and  wrote  you 
my  fear  and  now  in  this  one  week  the  mighty 
things  that  have  been  revealed  to  us — the  various 
experiences  the  hours  have  brought  have  given 
full  sway  to  emotions  varied  as  they  must  be  in 
circumstances  that  we  have  been  forced  in — but  an 
all  merciful  Father  has  watched  over  us  and  given 
us  strength.  A  blessing  my  three  daughters  have 
been.  We  feel  that  Simon  would  approve  of  all 
that  has  been  done.  Mack  has  given  you  no  doubt 
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all  the  particulars  of  the  day  of  the  funeral.  I  wish 
you  could  have  come  over. 

Simon’s  sickness  and  death  were  of  short  dura¬ 
tion,  so  peaceful,  like  one  going  to  sleep — no  suf¬ 
fering  (as  the  physician  said  who  was  with  him 
night  and  day),  he  looked  the  great  man  when  the 
casket  held  all  that  remained  for  us  to  see;  he  had 
lived  his  life,  been  permitted  to  finish  up  his  in¬ 
terests  in  this  world,  and  ready  to  enter  the  new 
life  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties.  No  decay, 
but  a  worn  out  body  physically.  His  life  work 
ended,  mere  existence  would  have  been  no  pleasure 
to  him;  every  wish  seemed  to  be  gratified  as  he 
had  planned  it  all  out;  beautiful,  grand,  majestic. 

- It  was  so  lovely  to  have  the  nephews  and 

nieces  around,  we  were  not  so  alone.  We  rode 
out  to  the  cemetery  next  day,  the  flowers  were  as 
fresh  as  ever  and  beautiful. 

At  the  Lawyer’s  meeting,  one  gentleman  told 
the  story  that  he  met  James  Russell  Lowell  in 
Boston  once  and  when  he  heard  he  was  from 
Indiana  he  asked,  “Do  you  know  a  Simon  Yandes 
there?”  Listening  to  his  reply  he  said,  “When 
at  Harvard  we  thought  he  had  the  finest  brain  in 
the  class.” 

With  love  that  never  flags — 

Yours  devotedly — Lizbeth.” 

The  body  of  Simon  Yandes  was  laid  to  rest  near 
the  grave  of  his  beloved  mother,  in  his  father’s  lot 
in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  Indianapolis. 
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“Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord 
from  henceforth;  Yea ,  saith  the  Spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labours;  and  their 
works  do  follow  them” 

Rev.  14:13 . 

Editorial  from  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  Oc¬ 
tober  6,  1903 : 

“Simon  Yandes,  who  died  yesterday,  had  for  a 
long  time  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  citizens 
of  Indianapolis,  and  he  was  conspicuous  for  rea¬ 
sons  the  very  opposite  of  which  make  many  men  so. 
He  was  noted  for  his  unostentatiousness,  his  dis¬ 
like  of  publicity,  the  simplicity  of  his  habits,  and 
his  consistent  practice  of  old-fashioned  virtues.  To 
these  unobtrusive  traits  he  added  inflexible  integ¬ 
rity,  a  keen  sense  of  honor,  a  high  standard  of  civic 
and  patriotic  duty,  and  a  constant  recognition  of 
religious  obligations.  These  virtues  go  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  fine  character,  but  they  are  not  apt  to  win 
popular  applause  or  honors.  Mr.  Yandes  did  not 
care  for  these.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  live  up 
to  his  standards  as  well  as  he  could  and  to  have  the 
approval  of  his  own  conscience. 

“He  never  sought  office  and  he  did  none  of  the 
acts  by  which  political  honors  are  usually  obtained, 
yet  he  was  an  ardent  Republican  and  asked  no 
other  reward  for  his  lifelong  support  of  the  party 
but  the  assurance  he  felt  that  he  was  thereby  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  public  welfare.  During  the  many 
years  that  Mr.  Yandes  practiced  law  he  was  known 
as  a  scrupulously  honest  practitioner,  and  he  stood 
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high  at  the  bar.  During  a  long  life  of  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  business  and  strict  economy  he  accumulated 
a  large  property  and  made  liberal  gifts  to  educa¬ 
tional  and  religious  purposes,  though  he  was  not 
given  to  indiscriminate  charity.  He  was  a  man  of 
most  amiable  character  and  gentle  disposition,  and 
though  reserved  with  strangers,  was  very  compan¬ 
ionable  with  friends.  He  possessed  a  large  fund 
of  dry  humor,  and  before  age  began  to  tell  upon 
him  he  used  to  enjoy  exchanging  badinage  and 
jokes  with  his  friends,  sometimes  even  at  his  own 
expense.  The  late  Hon.  Albert  G.  Porter  once 
nicknamed  him  “Simonides  the  Just,”  a  friendly 
tribute  to  his  inflexible  integrity  and  purity  of 
character.” 

THE  WILL  OF  SIMON  YANDES 

The  remaining  Estate  amounts  to  about  Thirty 

Thousand  Dollars. 

“The  Will  of  Simon  Yandes  was  filed  for  pro¬ 
bate  this  afternoon.  The  estate  that  remains  is 
worth  about  $30,000.  All  the  real  estate,  books 
and  papers  are  left  to  George  B.  Yandes,  brother 
of  the  testator. 

“The  personal  property  is  left  to  George  B. 
Yandes  in  trust,  one-third  to  go  to  Presbyterian 
Home  Missions,  one-third  to  Presbyterian  Foreign 
Missions,  and  one-third  to  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union. 

“For  the  last  few  years  since  his  benefactions, 
much  against  his  desire,  have  become  known,  Mr. 
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Yandes  was  greatly  annoyed  by  begging  letter- 
writers.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  be  exceedingly 
chary  about  opening  letters  with  unfamiliar  hand¬ 
writing  and  strange  postmarks,  and  appointed  his 
brother  George  to  head  off  this  class  of  corre¬ 
spondence. 

“Mr.  Yandes  was  six  feet,  two  inches  in  height, 
and  exceedingly  angular.  His  smooth-shaven  face, 
sad  and  thoughful,  never  failed  to  light  up  with 
a  smile  when  he  was  greeted  by  an  acquaintance, 
old  or  young. 

“He  was  not  a  great  handshaker,  but  when  his 
hand  grasped  that  of  an  acquaintance  or  friend 
there  was  a  warmth  in  it  betokening  the  sincerity 
of  him  who  gave  it.  His  manners  were  of  the  old 
school — quiet  and  courtly.  His  voice  was  low, 
steady,  at  times  sympathetic,  and  he  listened  to 
anyone  who  addressed  him,  young  or  old,  rich  or 
poor,  with  a  suavity  and  patience  all  his  own.  In 
the  last  five  years  his  once  firm  step  became  un¬ 
steady  and  several  months  ago  an  arm  was  broken 
when  he  was  alighting  from  a  street-car.  The 
sturdy  old  man  made  no  complaint,  gave  not  a 
single  groan  or  hinted  at  the  pain  he  endured, 
and  walked  a  mile  or  more  to  the  home  of  his 
sister,  where  he  did  not  mention  the  incident  until 
a  little  company  gathered  there  had  departed. 

“His  mind  remained  clear  to  the  last  and  until 
within  two  or  three  days  he  was  daily  to  be  found 
in  his  office  in  the  Ingalls  Block,  reading  his  old- 
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time  books  and  daily  newspapers,  ready  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  friends  who  called  upon  him.” 

From  The  Indiana  Presbyterian,  1916: 

“Simon  Yandes  had  a  high  sense  of  steward¬ 
ship.  Liberality  was  a  habit  with  him,  and  after 
he  reached  the  age  of  seventy  he  systematically 
planned  to  dispose  of  his  estate  in  worthy  charities. 
He  gave  widely  but  discriminately,  not  confining 
himself  to  his  own  denomination  or  to  any  special 
line.  His  benefactions  during  his  lifetime  amount¬ 
ed  to  three-quarters  of  a  million  or  more.  The 
Home  and  Foreign  Mission  boards  of  our  own 
and  other  denominations,  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union,  The  National  Technical  Institute 
and  Wabash  College,  were  among  his  favorite  in¬ 
terests.  His  gifts  to  Wabash  for  buildings  and 
endowment  exceeded  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  ($150,000).  While  he  was  adding 
to  our  synodical  fund,  he  proposed  a  similar  fund 
for  the  Baptists  and  promised  to  give  dollar  for 
dollar  toward  its  establishment.  Half  of  their 
first  $30,000  was  his  gift.  His  philanthropies  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  very  day  of  his  death.  In  business 
affairs  the  name  of  Simon  Yandes,  like  that  of  his 
brother,  George,  always  stood  as  a  synonym  of 
scrupulous  integrity  and  fair  dealing.” 

From 

“Wabash  College” 

“The  First  Hundred  Years” 

“On  October  5,  1903,  Simon  Yandes  died. 
Mr.  Yandes  had  given  to  the  college,  in  times 
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of  pressing  need,  sums  amounting  in  all  to 
$150,000.  His  name  is  kept  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  friends  of  Wabash  by  the  Yandes  Library, 
and  also  by  the  Yandes  chair  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature.” 

Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  Taken  at  a  Meeting 
of  the  Marion  County  Bar  Association,  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  Room  in  the  City  of  Indianapolis,  on 
the  6th  Day  of  October,  on  the  Occasion  of  the 
Death  of  Simon  Yandes,  Formerly  a  Member  of 
the  Bar  of  Marion  County: 

Mr.  Louis  Newberger,  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  with  a  few 
appropriate  remarks  announced  the  death  of  Mr. 
Yandes,  and  then  called  upon  Hon.  W.  H.  H. 
Miller  to  preside  over  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Miller  upon  taking  the  chair  addressed  the 
meeting  upon  the  character,  qualifications  and 
high  standing  of  Mr.  Yandes  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
citizen. 

Mr.  Edward  Daniels  moved  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  memorial  on  the  life 
and  character  of  the  deceased.  The  Chair  ap¬ 
pointed  upon  that  committee  Mr.  Edward  Daniels, 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Winter,  Mr.  Addison  C.  Harris, 
Mr.  Wm.  A.  Ketcham,  Mr.  Merrill  Moores,  Mr. 
Aquila  Jones,  and  Mr.  Donald  Morris. 

While  the  committee  were  in  retirement  pre¬ 
paring  the  memorial,  Gen.  John  Coburn  spoke  at 
length  of  Mr.  Yandes’  life  in  the  city  of  Indi- 
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anapolis  from  his  boyhood  until  his  death,  as  well 
also  of  his  attendance  at  Harvard  Law  School  and 
his  high  standing  while  there,  his  subsequent  asso¬ 
ciation  with  many  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  nation 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted  while  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Law  School,  of  his  attainments  and 
high  character  as  a  lawyer,  citizen  and  philanthro¬ 
pist;  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  deceased 
in  all  of  these  capacities. 

As  General  Coburn  spoke  without  notes,  and  as 
there  was  no  stenographer  present  to  take  down 
his  remarks,  they  were  not  preserved  as  they 
should  have  been,  both  in  justice  to  himself  and 
Mr.  Yandes. 

Mr.  Daniels  then  presented  the  memorial  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  committee,  which  was  as  follows,  and 
moved  its  adoption. 

MEMORIAL 

The  long  and  useful  life  of  Simon  Yandes  has 

peacefully  closed.  What  words  save  the  simplest 

are  requisite  to  tell  its  story?  What  picture  of  it 

save  the  truthfullest  would  he  himself  bid  us 

draw?  What  praise  save  the  sincerest  would  he 

take  at  our  hands? 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Yandes’  practice  was  large  and  varied, 
both  in  the  Federal  and  State  courts.  Important 
probate,  commercial  and  corporate  interests  were 
placed  in  his  charge  by  home  and  foreign  clients. 
He  was  not  a  jury  lawyer,  but  as  a  pleader  at 
common  law  and  in  equity  and  as  a  practitioner 
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before  the  Judge,  he  was  regarded  as  the  peer  of 
any  lawyer  in  the  State. 

He  was  precise  but  not  technical,  logical  but 
not  coldly  analytic,  well  read  in  the  law  but  not 
embarrassed  by  precedents.  His  moral  integrity 
was  a  granite  rock  and  his  intellectual  poise  was 
akin  to  it.  He  did  not  have  that  large  imaginative 
power  that  is  needed  for  the  making  of  an  orator, 
but  his  full  information,  happy  humor  and  power 
of  accurate  statement  made  him  a  strong  speaker. 
As  a  counsellor  he  was  at  his  best.  His  fairmind- 
edness,  his  wide  foresight  and  his  strong  mental 
grasp  qualified  him  to  see  all  sides  of  a  question 
and  to  advise  a  course  which  always  proved  to  be 
the  right  one. 

As  a  lawyer,  his  chief  limitation  was  personal 
to  himself;  it  was  his  habit  of  making  his  client’s 
cause  his  own.  After  twenty  years  of  active  prac¬ 
tice  the  nervous  strain  of  this  habit  had  begun  to 
tell  on  his  physical  health  and  from  this  cause, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  he  had  been  able  to 
accumulate  a  fortune  of  something  like  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  and  that  he  thought  himself 
qualified  to  become  a  successful  investor  of  capital, 
Mr.  Yandes  began  to  retire  from  the  practice  of 
law,  and  in  a  few  years  he  was  giving  his  whole 
attention  to  his  own  business.  As  a  business  man 

he  was  exceptionally  successful. 

*  *  *  * 

Simon  Yandes  was  tall  and  spare  in  physical 
frame.  Intellectuality  was  the  dominent  charac- 
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teristic  of  his  mind.  His  moral  fibre  was  without 
flaw  or  twist.  His  mold  was  the  mold  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Under  an  exterior  of  reserve  he  kept  an 
equable  mind,  a  generous  nature  and  a  courageous 
spirit.  He  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Indiana  Bar.  The  Indiana  Bar  is 
proud  of  Simon  Yandes  as  well  for  what  he  was 
as  for  what  he  did. 

Mr.  John  T.  Dye  followed  with  remarks  ex¬ 
pressing  his  high  appreciation  of  Mr.  Yandes,  but 
speaking  without  notes  and  no  stenographer  being 
present,  they  were  not  preserved,  as  in  the  case  of 
General  Coburn. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  John  R.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Harry  Milligan,  and  Mr.  John  S.  Duncan,  each 
of  whom  had  prepared  papers  which  were  read 
and  copies  of  which  are  attached  hereto. 

Mr.  Merrill  Moores  moved  that  the  Memorial 
Committee  be  directed  to  present  a  copy  of  the 
Memorial  at  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  of  the  Federal  Court,  which 
motion  was  carried. 

The  Memorial  was  then  adopted  by  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote,  and  the  Secretary  directed  to  furnish 
a  copy  of  the  Memorial  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 


(Signed) 

Charles  W.  Smith, 


W.  H.  H.  Miller, 
President. 


Secretary. 
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ADDRESS  BY  MR.  JOHN  R.  WILSON 
Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  Bar  Association: 

“Events  pass  swiftly  in  a  new  and  progressive 
community.  Many  of  the  members  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  until  recently  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
Simon  Yandes  for  a  long  term  of  years  was  one 
of  the  leading  and  ablest  lawyers  of  this  bar;  yet, 
in  a  sense,  he  retired  not  a  long  time  ago.  So 
marked  was  his  ability,  so  extensive  his  learning, 
that  he  commenced  the  practice  full  fledged  as  a 
member  of  the  leading  firm  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
that  of  Fletcher  and  Butler.  He  had  read  law  with 
these  gentlemen  and  they  knew  him,  and  so  well 
satisfied  were  they  of  his  value  that  upon  leaving 
the  Harvard  Law  School  he  was  invited  to  be 
their  associate.  This  was  in  1839.  From  that  time 
until  his  retirement,  you  will  find  upon  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  dockets  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  this  district  that  he  was  identified  with 
most  of  the  important  cases  litigated  in  that 
tribunal. 

“It  was  my  privilege — and  I  count  it  as  such — 
to  be  thrown  with  him,  in  a  sense  intimately,  for 
a  number  of  years.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  meas¬ 
ure  his  qualities  as  a  lawyer,  and  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  I  have  known  but  few  men  in  my  experi¬ 
ence  whose  minds  were  so  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  rules  and  principles  of  the  common  law  and  of 
equity.  He  was  the  master  of  that  peculiar  juris¬ 
prudence,  which  it  is  the  special  province  of  the 
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courts  of  the  United  States  to  interpret  and  apply. 
He  sat  under  Judge  Story  as  a  pupil.  He  absorbed 
in  this  contact  much  of  that  learning  which  char¬ 
acterized  the  writings  of  this  great  jurist.  Mr. 
Yandes  had  a  mind  gifted  with  the  power  of  subtle 
analysis — a  mind  that  enabled  him  quickly  and 
accurately  to  perceive  and  state  clearly  the  ques¬ 
tion  involved  in  a  complicated  combination  of 
facts — the  gift  of  the  great  lawyer.  His  memory 
was  singularly  alert  and  true  to  the  last.  With  a 
vigorous  mind  of  the  highest  order,  with  such  a 
tenacious  memory,  an  indefatigable  student,  the 
highest  order  of  integrity,  and  a  zeal  for  the  truth, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  achieved  deserved  prom¬ 
inence  at  the  bar,  and  maintained  it  until  he  saw 
fit  to  retire;  and  he  retired  before  most  men  have 
reached  the  zenith  of  their  powers. 

“Not  long  before  I  begun  the  practice,  about 
1875,  I  met  Mr.  Yandes  daily  at  one  of  our  hotels. 
For  several  years  we  sat  at  the  same  table.  There 
our  acquaintance  began,  and  slowly  I  learned  to 
know  him.  I  say  slowly,  because  he  was  not  one 
of  those  men  who  quickly  gave  his  confidences,  or 
easily  revealed  himself;  and  the  longer  I  knew 
him,  the  more  I  admired  him.  I  doubt  if  it  has 
ever  been  my  fortune  to  know  any  one  who  so 
clearly  perceived  the  ends  he  proposed  to  achieve; 
who  so  distinctly  laid  down  the  lines  of  his  life’s 
conduct,  and  so  steadily  moved  along  those  lines, 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  what 
he  was  doing;  who  so  fearlessly,  I  may  say  hero- 
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ically,  lived  up  to  the  ascertained  and  determined 
policies  which  should  regulate  his  conduct,  in 
achieving  those  ends. 

“Many  men  and  most  women  are  moral  slaves 
of  conventionalities  and  caste.  Mr.  Yandes  had 
the  intellect  to  see  the  truth;  he  had  the  moral 
courage  to  be  honest  with  himself;  he  possessed 
that  intellect  and  intrepidity  which  is  the  vital 
condition  of  self-reliance  and  of  independence  of 
character. 

“He  thought  his  own  thoughts,  lived  his  own 
life,  spoke  his  own  convictions. 

“After  all,  it  is  the  truth,  in  a  large  sense,  that 
is  the  object  of  all  wise  pursuit.  It  is  the  one 
legitimate  object  of  all  intellectual  power.  To  dis¬ 
cover  and  apprehend  truth,  to  clear  it  up,  to  estab¬ 
lish  it,  to  commend  it,  to  use  it — this  is  the  end  of 
study.  To  discern  the  things  that  really  are,  and 
how  they  are,  to  discriminate  between  the  reality 
and  appearances  and  shams,  to  know  and  declare 
the  truth  in  nature,  conscience  and  sentiment — 
that  is  the  chief  thing  in  human  life. 

“Simon  Yandes  loved  the  truth — not  for  bread, 
not  for  fame,  primarily.  These  may  come,  and 
are  welcome.  The  truth  as  she  stands  in  God’s 
doings,  in  man’s  doings,  in  the  relation  of  God  to 
man,  in  those  thoughts  that  have  no  form  and  often 
no  speech,  but  which  answer  from  the  deep  places 
of  the  soul — truth  as  she  walks  the  earth,  embodied 
in  facts,  or  moves  in  the  mysterious  laws  of  life, 
to  be  spelt  out  by  him  who  inquires;  the  truth  as 
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she  sings  in  the  upper  Heavens,  the  inarticulate 
wisdom  which  only  a  religious  soul  can  understand 
- — truth  in  whatsoever  of  its  myriad  manifestations, 
was  by  him  profoundly  loved. 

“Who  can  say  that  such  a  man  was  not  wise? 
Who  can  say  that  such  a  man  was  not  great?  Ob¬ 
viously,  such  a  person  living  amongst  the  multitude 
that  moves  about  him  is  largely  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood  and  misinterpreted. 

“Upon  principle  he  avoided  expensive  luxury; 
from  habit,  and  upon  principle,  he  practiced  care¬ 
ful  economy.  He  had  a  purpose  in  view  in  accu¬ 
mulating  his  money.  It  has  been  wisely  observed 
that  it  is  curious  how  many  people  think  that  if  a 
man  is  not  spending  his  money  their  way,  he  is  not 
spending  it  right,  and  that  if  he  isn’t  enjoying  him¬ 
self  according  to  their  tastes,  he  can’t  be  having  a 
good  time. 

“Before  Mr.  Yandes  arrived  at  the  age  of  sev¬ 
enty  I  have  often  heard  him  say  that  three-score- 
and-ten  measured  the  compass  of  the  average  man’s 
capacity,  and  that  when  he  arrived  at  that  age  he 
proposed,  as  he  put  it,  to  quit  business  and  wind 
up  his  affairs.  And  in  this  he  acted  with  the  same 
care,  caution  and  critical  examination  of  facts  in 
the  matter  of  the  distribution  of  his  property.  He 
looked  long  and  carefully  to  see  where  he  could 
put  his  accumulated  wealth  to  the  best  advantage, 
regarding  himself  in  the  light  of  a  trustee  of  his 
holdings.  Modestly,  quietly,  and  even  secretly,  he 
began  to  make  his  gifts,  and  for  fifteen  years  only 
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those  closest  to  him  had  any  knowledge  of  his  large 
benefactions.  During  this  very  time  I  have  often 
been  pained  by  observations,  carelessly  made  by 
the  ignorant,  concerning  the  man.  In  some  way, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  of  last  year,  some 
of  the  facts  concerning  his  gifts  commenced  to  leak 
out.  Curiously  inaccurate  and  even  untruthful 
statements  were  published  in  the  newspapers — 
caricatures  of  the  man  and  his  doings  were  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  public.  One  of  the  results  was  that 
hundreds  of  begging  letters  came  from  people  of 
whom  he  had  never  heard  and  for  objects  of  which 
he  knew  nothing.  It  vexed  him  much.  He  was 
advised  by  his  brother  and  his  friends  to  put  an 
end  to  this  by  a  published  statement  of  his  dona¬ 
tions,  and  let  it  be  known  that  he  had  practically 
given  away  his  fortune.  He  objected  on  the 
ground  that  these  were  private  and  confidential 
matters  of  his  own;  he  objected  seriously  to  any¬ 
thing  like  the  appearance  of  ostentation,  but  the 
pressure  was  too  great,  and  he  dictated  a  short 
statement  concerning  his  benefactions  which  was 
published  in  the  newspapers.  It  was  a  revelation 
to  many  people  who  did  not  understand  him.  Ev¬ 
ery  word  spoken  by  him  was  true,  and  uttered  with 
the  precision  and  care  which  always  marked  his 
conduct.  The  facts,  as  published,  brought  forth 
many  comments.  Permit  me  to  quote  from  a  lead¬ 
ing  Boston  paper,  which  seems  to  have  studied 
very  carefully  the  significance  of  what  Mr.  Yandes 
was  doing,  and  who  he  was. 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  YANDES. 

“When  the  recording  angel  calls  the  roll  of 
those  who  have  done  good  deeds  in  the  flesh,  up 
near  the  name  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  who  loved 
his  fellowmen,  will  be  that  of  Simon  Yandes  of 
Indiana. 

“Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  found  free  public  libraries,  but  he  continues 
to  receive  sufficient  dividends  from  steel  stocks  to 
pay  for  a  first  class  to  his  castle  in  Scotland.  He 
has  millions  left  in  his  possession.  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller  has  contributed  magnificently  to  educational 
and  religious  institutions,  yet  never  has  he  reduced 
his  principal  or  his  income  to  a  point  where  he 
would  lose  his  power  and  prestige  in  the  financial 
world. 

“The  Indianapolis  lawyer,  however,  has  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  stripped  himself  of  his  entire 
fortune,  which  he  might  today  have  counted  in 
seven  figures,  and  is  content  to  live  among  his 
books  in  a  city  block,  on  plain  food,  and  clothed 
in  raiment  just  fine  enough  to  be  respectable. 

“Simon  Yandes  has  followed  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  advice  of  Jesus  to  the  rich 
young  man  to  go  sell  that  he  had  and  give  it  to 
the  poor,  thereby  laying  up  treasure  in  heaven. 
But  he  has  acted  in  a  practical  way;  he  has  not 
reduced  himself  to  absolute  want.  The  career  of 
this  Western  attorney,  including  the  charity  of  his 
old  age,  not  only  sets  an  example  for  other  wifeless 
and  childless  men  to  copy,  but  it  should  teach  the 
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youth  of  the  land  a  lesson  of  frugality  and  strict 
honesty.  The  Hoosier  philanthropist  practiced 
economy  as  well  as  law,  maintained  his  integrity, 
and  has  thereby  been  enabled  to  help  the  poor, 
educate  the  aspiring  boys  and  girls  of  parents  who 
are  strangers  to  him,  spreading  the  Gospel  at  home 
and  abroad  and,  without  forgetting  his  own  worthy 
relatives,  making  the  world  better  and  brighter.’’ 

“Mr.  Yandes  was  a  singularly  cheerful  man. 
He  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  The  vital  organs  were 
failing.  Physical  suffering  was  inevitable.  The 
sun  does  not  shine  as  brightly  to  the  old  man  as  the 
young.  That  music  which  charms  youth  has  ceased 
to  have  a  charm  for  him.  Yet,  let  me  ask — Did 
any  man  ever  meet  him  on  the  street,  in  the  office, 
or  anywhere,  that  he  was  not  greeted  cheerfully, 
and  even  brightly?  Whoever  heard  him  at  any 
time  utter  a  word  that  bespoke  pessimism,  that 
suggested  aught  of  melancholy,  or  even  depres¬ 
sion?  He  was  witty  and  humorous.  His  wit  was 
of  the  highest  order,  flashing  out  quick  and  keen. 

“Modesty  marked  all  that  he  did ;  but  the  strong¬ 
est  quality  in  his  nature  can  be  summed  up  by 
saying  that  he  was  profoundly  religious.  No  man 
with  his  intellect  and  love  of  the  truth  could  live 
long  without  inevitably  being  brought  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  great  moral  laws  governing  life,  and  few 
men  studied  more  critically  and  carefully  than  he 
did  these  things.  He  was  a  student,  and  if  I  were 
asked  to  name  the  two  subjects  of  his  most  careful 
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and  constant  study,  I  would  say  theology  and  eco¬ 
nomics — the  laws  of  moral  life  and  the  laws  of 
business.  He  accumulated  on  these  topics  a  library 
and  for  years  carefully  investigated  these  subjects. 
Few  theologians  in  the  pulpit  had  his  learning  in 
theology.  Not  many  of  the  professors  teaching 
the  science  of  economics  had  his  attainments  on 
the  latter  subject. 

“I  remember  once,  many  years  ago,  along  about 
1878  or  1879,  when  calling  upon  Mr.  Yandes  at  his 
room,  he  introduced  the  subject  of  panics  in  the 
business  world.  The  matter  interested  me,  and 
when  he  observed  this  fact  he  elaborated  upon  the 
laws  governing  the  rise  of  panics.  He  was  so 
learned,  so  able  and  full,  that  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  ever  written  on  this  topic;  he  said  he  had  not. 
He  produced,  however,  an  elaborate  chart  with 
notes,  and  continued  his  discourse,  which  lasted  for 
several  hours.  Subsequently,  some  six  or  eight 
years  after,  I  obtained  possession  of  a  work  written 
by  a  very  profound  French  student  of  economics 
on  this  subject.  The  similarity  of  much  in  the 
views  of  these  two  men  induced  me  to  call  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Yandes  to  this  book.  He  had 
never  seen  it,  nor  had  he  ever  heard  of  it;  but 
these  two  men  had  worked  out  along  independent 
lines  the  principles  involved,  and  of  the  two  the 
presentation  by  Mr.  Yandes  was,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  much  more  accurate,  able  and  profound. 

“But  to  theology  he  gave  much  of  his  time,  and 
in  his  investigations  and  full  reading  on  the  subject 
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of  human  life  he  was  attracted  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  he  made  an  exhaustive  collection  of  John- 
soniana.  It  was  Johnson’s  profoundly  religious 
nature  and  powerful  defense  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion,  in  an  age  of  skepticism,  that  won  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  Mr.  Yandes.  Lord  Mahon,  in  his 
history  of  England,  gives  us  a  description  of  this 
nation  in  the  reign  of  George  III — its  immorality 
and  its  infidelity  in  life  and  literature.  The  same 
writer  declares  that  it  was  Dr.  Johnson’s  large 
learning  and  powerful  logic  which  stemmed  the 
tide.  To  quote:  “If  then  it  be  asked  who  first  in 
England  at  this  period  breasted  the  waves  and 
stemmed  the  tide  of  infidelity — who  combining 
wit  and  eloquence,  together  with  argument  and 
learning,  on  the  side  of  revealed  religion,  first 
turned  the  literary  current  in  its  favor  and  mainly 
prepared  the  reaction  which  succeeded  —  that 
praise  seems  most  justly  to  belong  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson.  Religion  was  with  him  no  mere  lip 
service,  nor  cold  formality;  he  was  mindful  of  it 
in  his  social  hours  as  much  as  in  his  graver  lucu¬ 
brations;  but  he  brought  to  it,  not  merely  erudition 
such  as  few  indeed  possessed,  but  the  weight  of 
the  highest  character,  and  the  respect  which  even 
his  enemies  could  not  deny.  It  may  be  said  of  him, 
though  not  in  orders,  that  he  did  the  Church  of 
England  better  service  than  most  of  those  who,  at 
that  listless  era,  ate  her  bread. 

“This  was  the  Dr.  Johnson  that  won  the  ad- 
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miration  and  invited  a  critical  study  of  Simon 
Yandes. 

“Much  more  could  be  said  of  this  strong  man, 
this  remarkable  man  who  succeeded  in  all  that  he 
undertook — who  at  the  bar  rose  so  rapidly,  who 
in  business  was  so  successful,  who  as  a  philanthro¬ 
pist  did  so  much — but  the  proprieties  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  limit  me. 

“H  owever,  there  is  one  quality  in  his  nature  of 
which  I  wish  to  speak — one  that  was  known  only 
to  a  few.  Reasoning  from  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  we  would  have  a  right  to  say  that  a  man  of 
his  intellect  and  character  must  have  had  strong 
affections.  He  did.  These  ran  quietly  but  beau¬ 
tifully  in  a  channel  almost  out  of  sight.  The  af¬ 
fection  was  for  his  mother.  I  remember  hearing 
some  years  ago  a  lady,  now  dead,  who  knew  him 
as  a  boy,  say  of  Simon  Yandes  that  his  relation¬ 
ship  as  a  boy  and  a  young  man  to  his  mother,  his 
affection  for  her,  his  respect  for  her,  the  beautiful 
understanding  that  seemed  to  exist  between  them, 
made  him,  as  she  spoke  of  it,  an  ideal  son.  More 
than  once,  when  sitting  in  his  room,  has  my  eye 
been  caught  by  a  picture,  framed  and  hung  where 
it  could  be  seen  from  any  point  of  the  room;  the 
picture  of  a  woman,  old  and  wrinkled,  with  a  wise 
and  gentle  face,  strong,  clear,  intellectual  eyes — 
it  was  the  picture  of  Mr.  Yandes’  mother.  I  have 
heard  him  say  with  a  strange  sort  of  pathos  that  this 
was  a  beautiful  picture;  that  his  mother  was  one 
of  the  strongest  in  character  and  intellect  of  all  the 
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persons  he  had  known;  and  he  added  once,  half 
jocularly,  that  if  he,  by  nature,  possessed  any  par¬ 
ticular  merit  of  intellect  and  character,  he  owed  it 
largely  to  her. 

“He  admired  his  brother  George  and  spoke  of 
him  often  as  a  father  would  of  a  son;  he  was  de¬ 
voted  to  his  near  kin  and  provided  for  them  liber¬ 
ally,  yet  it  was  to  his  mother  that  he  gave  his  ten- 
derest  affection.  He  honored  her  when  living  and 
he  cherished  her  memory  when  dead,  with  an  af¬ 
fection  that  was  beautiful. 

“We  all  know  what  a  mother’s  love  is.  Simon 
Yandes  was  a  living  example  of  the  absorbing 
power  of  a  son’s  love  for  his  mother.  From  boy¬ 
hood  to  old  age,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  this 
was  the  one  peculiarly  tender  affection  of  his  soul. 
When  the  shadows  of  death  were  fast  approaching, 
when  darkness  was  beginning  to  shut  out  the  light, 
in  a  lucid  interval  the  thought  of  his  mother  came 
to  him  and  found  utterance  from  lips  that  were 
about  to  be  closed  forever.” 

ADDRESS  BY  MR.  HARRY  J.  MILLIGAN 

“We  have  come  as  lawyers  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
whose  career  as  a  lawyer  ended  before  that  of  any 
here,  save  one  or  two,  began.  Until  he  was  dead, 
very  few  of  the  present  generation  knew  that  Si¬ 
mon  Yandes  was  a  lawyer,  and  that  for  more  than 
twenty  years  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  prac¬ 
tice. 

“Simon  Yandes  had  the  temper  of  a  judge,  and 
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there  is  no  judicial  seat  which  he  could  not  have 
amply  filled.  His  place  seems  to  me  was  properly 
upon  the  wool  sack  rather  than  at  the  bar.  But 
Simon  Yandes  as  a  lawyer  is  a  tradition,  while 
Simon  Yandes  as  a  man  is  a  living  memory  which 
many  of  us  cherish.  The  early  contemporaries  of 
the  lawyer  Yandes — where  are  they? — Wick, 
Brown,  Wallace,  Smith,  O’Neal,  Fletcher  and 
Butler.  They  are  only  names  to  most  of  us;  we 
never  saw  them;  but  Cyrus  C.  Hines  we  remem¬ 
ber  as  a  finished  equity  lawyer,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  one  of  the  old  school  lawyers.  He  was  a 
partner  of  Simon  Yandes.  And  there  were  the 
Hendricks,  Baker,  Hord,  Donald,  Butler,  Harri¬ 
son,  Porter,  Fishback,  Claypool,  Gordon  and  many 
others.  How  their  faces  and  forms  come  back  as 
we  call  the  roll.  Simon  Yandes  was  the  contempo¬ 
rary  of  all  of  them.  Except  for  occasions  like  this, 
we  almost  forget  what  a  congress  of  intellect  and 
power  we  might  assemble  at  this  bar  if  we  could 
by  some  stroke  call  them  from  their  tombs.  It  is 
well  for  us  to  come  together  on  these  occasions, 
lest  we  forget  what  a  heritage  we  have. 

“It  has  been  said  that  republics  are  tyrannical; 
while  there  is  much  freedom  before  the  law,  there 
is  great  restraint  by  public  opinion.  Certain  it  is 
that  any  one  who  lives  differently  from  the  rest  of 
the  community  is  severely  criticized.  It  takes  rare 
courage  and  independence  to  go  counter  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  standards.  If  a  man  is  reputed  wealthy,  he 
must  adopt  a  certain  standard  of  personal  expendi- 
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tures  or  be  the  mark  of  much  unfavorable  com¬ 
ment.  Lavish  outlay  for  personal  pleasure  is  popu¬ 
larly  thought  to  be  beneficial  to  the  State  or  com¬ 
munity,  while  a  very  modest  or  restricted  outlay  is 
thought  to  injure  the  community.  This  is  of  course 
a  mistake,  for  he  who  gets  much  and  himself  con¬ 
sumes  little  has  conserved  the  material  resources  of 
the  community.  The  spenders  are  the  destroyers. 
All  that  passes  down  from  one  generation  to  an¬ 
other  is  the  part  that  was  not  consumed  in  personal 
expenditures. 

“Simon  Yandes  had  the  independence  and  the 
courage  to  live  his  life  in  the  way  which  he  chose. 
He  paid  the  penalty  of  being  misunderstood  and 
criticized,  not  by  those  who  knew  him  and  who 
were  broad  enough  to  get  his  point  of  view,  but  by 
the  community  at  large  and  casual  acquaintances. 
He  chose  to  live  in  a  measure  the  life  of  a  recluse, 
to  be  in  the  heart  of  a  city  and  yet  far  from  it,  to 
live  utterly  without  display  and  to  have  the  sim¬ 
plest  wants.  This  a  man  has  a  right  to  do  and  the 
world  ought  to  be  catholic  enough  in  its  opinions 
to  permit  each  one  to  live  his  own  life  without 
criticism  or  cavil  so  long  as  he  does  not  intrude 
upon  others. 

“For  many  years  Simon  Yandes,  known  to  only 
a  few,  lived  apparently  without  a  fixed  purpose; 
but  the  time  came  when  the  public  knew  that 
through  these  years  a  golden  purpose  ran,  and  that 
the  man  spent  little  upon  himself  that  he  might 
spend  much  upon  others.  It  has  been  said,  “Count 
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no  man  happy  ’till  he  is  dead.”  It  might  be  said, 
judge  no  man’s  life  until  it  is  finished.  We  have  in 
this  instance  the  plain  living,  and  then  we  have  the 
fruition  in  large  benefactions  that  fertilize  vast 
fields  of  the  highest  human  endeavor. 

“At  the  age  of  sixty,  Simon  Yandes  to  a  super¬ 
ficial  acquaintance  would  have  been  an  enigma. 
He  might  possibly  have  regarded  his  scheme  of 
life  bound  by  very  narrow  limitations ;  but  one  who 
knew  him  well  would  have  been  surprised  if  his 
life  did  not  result  in  generous  and  noble  deeds. 

“Simon  Yandes  kept  no  equipage ;  but  in  yonder 
campus  at  Wabash  stands  a  beautiful  building 
known  as  “Yandes  Hall.”  Simon  Yandes  lived  in 
a  business  block;  but  $50,000  is  set  apart  by  him 
for  Sunday-school  and  mission  work  in  Indiana. 
And  so  in  his  lifetime  he  disposed  of  a  large  for¬ 
tune,  carefully  and  studiously  placing  it  where  he 
thought  it  would  yield  the  best  result  to  mankind. 

“A  man  of  sentiment  without  sentimentality.  He 
was  so  just  that  his  justice  encroached  upon  benevo¬ 
lence.  One  instance  will  illustrate.  Some  years  ago 
I  procured  from  him  for  a  friend  a  loan  of  money 
at  the  rate  of  interest  then  current.  At  the  interest¬ 
paying  time  he  said  he  had  within  the  period 
loaned  money  for  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  that 
agreed  upon  in  this  case,  so  he  insisted  upon  taking 
less  than  the  contract  rate  of  interest.  And  while 
he  never  changed  the  contract,  each  time  he  volun¬ 
tarily  abated  part  of  the  interest.  In  business  he 
was  punctilious  and  exact.  Not  a  great  while  ago 
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he  decided  to  sell  some  bank  stock.  He  studied  the 
market  and  insisted  before  he  would  part  with  it 
upon  receiving  the  highest  market  price  for  it;  but 
after  he  had  made  the  sale  he  asked  the  banker 
who  bought  it  to  suggest  some  good  object  to  which 
he  could  give  the  money. 

“Simon  Y andes  was  a  financier,  but  that  was  only 
an  incident.  It  was  his  striking  and  lofty  character 
that  always  impressed  you ;  his  strength  of  intellect, 
his  sanity,  his  freedom  from  bias.  He  was  of  Ger¬ 
man  and  Scotch-Irish  descent.  He  combined  the 
most  rigid  practicality  with  the  highest  idealism. 
If  you  went  to  his  room  he  talked  little  of  business, 
seldom  of  himself,  but  he  discoursed  upon  philoso¬ 
phy,  religion,  upon  public  affairs  and  current 
events.  He  was  never  seen  at  a  play  house,  but  he 
was  dramatic.  In  speech  he  used  the  epigram.  His 
sayings  were  pungent  and  full  of  wisdom;  they 
opened  new  fields  and  gave  fresh  and  clear  light 
upon  old  subjects.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  yet  he  feared  Beecher’s 
influence  over  him.  He  called  his  theology  “loose.” 
H  is  intellect  was  under  the  dominion  of  his  faith 
and  he  was  very  chary  of  any  intellectual  excursion 
that  might  tend  to  lead  him  away  from  his  settled 
religious  convictions.  He  read  widely  and  thought 
much.  He  lived  an  intellectual  life. 

“He  never  tired  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  in  mental 
actions  he  resembled  Dr.  Johnson  more  than  any 
other  man  I  ever  knew.  If  Simon  Yandes  had  a 
Boswell  we  would  have  much  dialogue  that  would 
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be  entertaining  and  instructive.  He  was  never 
prosy,  dull  or  uninteresting.  He  was  companion¬ 
able  and  had  a  fine  play  of  wit  and  a  strong  sense 
of  humor.  He  was  cheerful  but  not  gay.  He  was 
retiring  but  courageous.  He  faced  all  events  in 
life  with  a  calm  imperturbability.  He  discussed  his 
prospects  of  longevity  with  the  utmost  candor  and 
apparent  indifference.  Shortly  before  he  died  he 
had  his  brother  to  find  from  the  encyclopedia  at 
what  age  Lyman  Beecher  died.  He  was  informed 
that  he  had  attained  a  greater  age  than  Mr.  Beech¬ 
er.  He  then  said  to  find  at  what  age  John  Wesley 
died,  and  was  told  that  he  was  a  few  days  older 
than  Wesley  was  at  his  death.  He  then  said  that  he 
probably  had  lived  long  enough.  He  made  com¬ 
panions,  as  it  were,  with  the  notable  men  whom  he 
had  never  seen,  but  with  whose  lives  he  was  inti¬ 
mate. 

“Mr.  Yandes  has  left  us  an  example  of  a  man 
who  lived  a  life  which  was  little  affected  by  its 
surroundings.  His  life  might  have  been  lived  with¬ 
out  much  change  in  Rome,  in  London,  in  New 
York,  as  well  as  in  Indianapolis,  and  it  could  have 
been  lived  at  any  period. 

“He  was  a  philosopher.  Many  incidents  are  told 
in  connection  with  his  life,  but  I  never  heard  any¬ 
thing  to  his  discredit.  Above  his  benefactions  and 
far  beyond  anything  that  he  did,  is  what  he  was. 
He  was  a  thinker  more  than  an  actor.  His  money 
making  was  the  least  part  of  him.  His  high  ideals, 
his  absolute  verity,  his  clear  intellectuality,  his 
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strong  personality — these  were  what  you  thought 
of  when  you  were  with  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
rare  men  which  this  State  and  time  have  produced.” 

*  *  *  * 

TEMPERANCE  ADDRESS 
Delivered  by  Simon  Yandes  When  He  Was 

Twenty-One 

No  apology  will  be  offered  for  the  appearance 
before  you  on  this  occasion  of  the  present  individ¬ 
ual  ;  for  that  would  be  to  oppose  his  opinion  against 
the  decision  of  those  who  have  thought  it  proper 
to  place  him  here.  Neither  will  a  preface  be  at¬ 
tempted;  for  that  is  not  only  the  most  difficult,  but 
sometimes  a  wearisome,  part  of  an  address. 

The  subject  (as  you  are  aware)  is  Temperance 
— a  subject  to  be  treated  in  a  temperate  manner. 

It  has  ever  been,  that  that  which  the  mind  has 
often  contemplated,  whether  in  the  natural  or  mor¬ 
al  world,  cannot  interest  so  much  as  that  which  is 
new.  As  examples — How  useful  is  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  how  beautiful  to  the  beholder 
is  the  magic  gilding  which  his  beams  give  to  every 
object  from  which  they  are  reflected!  and  yet  to 
say  that  the  sun  shines  awakens  no  feeling — it  has 
been  too  often  seen.  How  important  the  truth  that 
the  soul  is  immortal!  and  yet  no  intense  emotion 
is  awakened  when  we  hear  it;  for  it  has  been  often 
heard. 

The  subject  of  temperance,  unfortunately  for 
the  interest  to  be  excited  in  considering  it,  labors 
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under  this  difficulty — it  is  the  same  old  theme.  But 
if  nothing  new  were  advanced  in  the  many  ad¬ 
dresses  on  this  topic  it  would  yet  be  well  occasion¬ 
ally  to  consider  it.  We  soon  forget  its  important 
facts.  It  is  forgotten  that  there  are  300,000  drunk¬ 
ards  in  our  country  and  that  sober  men  (for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  present  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States)  have  estimated  that  the  yearly  gain  to  the 
United  States  by  the  abandonment  of  the  traffic  in 
ardent  spirits  would  be  at  least  $140,000,000.  Sub¬ 
jects  of  importance  must  be  urged  until  all  is  done 
that  can  be  done.  The  business  of  the  preacher  of 
the  Gospel  may  be  brought  forward  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  truth.  We  may  all  have  heard  of  the 
way  of  life  everlasting,  of  salvation  through  the 
merits  of  a  Saviour,  of  the  requisites  for  traveling 
in  the  heavenly  road  and  obtaining  an  entrance  at 
the  narrow  gate;  and  yet  we  must  be  warned,  and 
our  hearts  and  minds  must  be  repeatedly  impressed 
with  the  great  truth  of  Christianity,  by  the  warn¬ 
ings  and  exhortations  of  the  pastor. 

Besides  the  warning  of  our  affections,  and  re¬ 
newing  our  information,  there  is  often  this  advan¬ 
tage  attending  the  efforts  in  the  temperance  cause; 
i.  e.,  that  it  unites  different  denominations  of  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  same  work,  and  tends  to  produce  the 
kindly  feeling,  as  well  as  the  power  arising  from 
union.  All  denominations  meet  on  this  ground, 
and  when  they  can  they  ought  to  meet.  This  is  the 
principle  that  was  acted  on  when  the  Bible  Society 
of  the  great  Methodist  church  of  our  country  was 
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a  few  months  since  joined  with  the  American  Bible 
Society;  and  now  all  denominations  are  joyfully 
joined  in  publishing  and  sending  abroad  the  Word 
of  Life,  the  record  of  truth.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  better  feelings  of  those  who  have  connected 
themselves  with  no  church  can,  through  temper¬ 
ance  societies,  be  exerted  in  favor  of  their  fellow 
creatures. 

In  following  up  the  subject,  a  few  questions 
will  be  considered  without  any  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  order  or  connection.  And  here  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  subject  comprehends  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  only.  If  it  were  not  for  this  it 
might  be  profitable  to  consider  the  benefits  of  tem¬ 
perate,  smooth,  good,  human  nature,  as  opposed  to 
the  evils  of  boisterous  passions,  or  corroding  and 
ceaseless  care.  Then  it  could  leisurely  be  shown 
that  the  plump,  rosy  cheek,  the  sparkling  bright 
eye,  and  the  clear  countenance  were  measurably 
the  effects  of  a  good  temperate  temper;  and  that  a 
bad,  scolding  temper  would  naturally  cause  a  bil¬ 
ious  and  lank-jawed  appearance;  and  that  the 
witches  were  all  of  this  description;  and  it  might 
be  intimated  that  persons  of  this  character  were 
liable  for  the  many  evils  brought  into  the  world  by 
the  belief  in  witchcraft;  and  we  might  regret  that 
these  characteristics  and  the  evils  they  so  plainly 
indicate  will  pass  down  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion.  And  then  we  might  inquire  into  the  evils 
arising  from  over-eating.  There  would  always  be 
a  difficulty,  however,  in  the  practical  operation  of 
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a  society  for  the  prevention  of  eating  too  much; 
for  you  could  not  adopt  the  plan  of  total  abstinence, 
and  you  could  establish  no  certain  measures  which 
would  suit  the  capacity  of  every  one;  for  it  would 
be  hazardous  presumption  for  some  to  attempt  the 
quantity  which  others  may  require.  We  pass  over 
these  matters,  however. 

It  is  a  question  which  has  been  differently  de¬ 
cided  by  judges  whether  or  not  drunkenness  or  in¬ 
toxication  forms  any  excuse  for  criminal  misbe¬ 
havior.  According  to  our  law  and  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  of  other  States,  it  perhaps  universally 
does  not.  It  may  here  not  be  improper  to  quote 
that  which  is  and  for  time  immemorial  has  been, 
the  law  of  England  (which  is  also  the  law  of  our 
State)  as  it  is  found  in  the  pages  of  one  of  their 
writers  whose  work  was  published  long  before  the 
temperance  reformation.  I  shall  quote  his  exact 
language:  “As  to  artificial,  voluntary  contracted 
madness  by  drunkenness  or  intoxication,  which,  de¬ 
priving  men  of  their  reason,  puts  them  in  a  tem¬ 
porary  frenzy;  our  law  looks  upon  this  as  an  ag¬ 
gravation  of  the  offense  rather  than  as  an  excuse 
for  any  criminal  misbehavior.  A  drunkard  (says 
an  ancient  sage)  who  is  a  voluntary  demon,  hath 
no  privilege  thereby;  but  what  ill  or  hurt  soever 
he  doth,  his  drunkenness  doth  aggravate  it;  for 
drunkenness  both  inflames  and  discovers  every 
crime.” 

By  a  law  of  ancient  Greece  it  was  enacted  that 
he  who  committed  a  crime  when  drunk  should  re- 
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ceive  a  double  punishment,  “one  for  the  crime  it¬ 
self  and  the  other  for  the  ebriety  which  prompted 
him  to  commit  it.”  And  the  good  sense  of  our  law 
is  evident  from  the  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
although  it  affords  no  shelter  for  the  criminal, 
nine-tenths  of  the  crimes  that  are  committed  are 
committed  under  the  immediate  influence  of  liq¬ 
uor.  Ardent  spirits  are  almost  the  necessary  attend¬ 
ants  of  vice.  Until  men’s  consciences  are  drowned 
in  them  they  have  not  the  hardiness  to  commit 
crimes  of  a  deep  dye.  If  the  fact  of  being  drunk 
afforded  any  shelter  to  the  criminal  he  would  glad¬ 
ly  flee  to  it. 

It  is  a  question  whether  or  not  a  temperance 
man  may  drink  wine.  Will  wine  give  a  man  a  de¬ 
sire  for  liquors  of  a  stronger  kind?  Can  wine  in¬ 
toxicate?  If  it  does  either  it  ought  to  be  abstained 
from.  Wine  may  not  stagger  a  man,  and  whiskey 
may  not;  the  man  may  be  so  guarded — but  then  his 
friend  or  companion  is  not  so  guarded.  Wine  is 
indeed  thought  a  requisite  for  drinking  toasts,  but 
some  of  the  temperance  people  of  New  York  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  using  in  its  stead  cold  water — 
a  very  safe  though  not  a  spirited  course. 

In  England  there  are  at  the  present  time  (as 
there  are  to  some  extent  in  this  country)  among  the 
friends  of  Temperance  two  parties.  The  one  party 
yet  continues  the  old  pledge  of  total  abstinence 
from  all  distilled  spirits.  The  others  are  called  the 
tee-totalers  and  have  associated  themselves  under 
the  new  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxi- 
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eating  drinks  whatsoever.  We  are  informed  by  a 
late  writer  from  that  country  that  already  the  tee¬ 
totalers  number  three  hundred  thousand  subscrib¬ 
ers,  almost  three  times  as  many  as  belonged  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Temperance  Society  and  all 
its  auxiliaries  in  1835 ;  and  they  are  every  day  gain¬ 
ing  new  strength  and  courage. 

It  has  been  asked  by  those  who  believe  in  drink¬ 
ing  ardent  spirits,  Why  did  a  wise  and  merciful 
Creator  make  grain  with  such  qualities  that  intoxi¬ 
cating  drinks  can  be  made  from  it,  if  they  are  so 
very  injurious.  This  is  a  hard  question,  for  it  is 
the  same  as  if  it  were  asked,  Why  has  the  same  Al¬ 
mighty  Being  permitted  evil?  It  is  a  question  that 
no  one  is  bound  to  answer  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  merits  of  the  discussion.  It  may,  however, 
be  observed,  that  our  Creator  has  given  us  an  un¬ 
derstanding  which  plainly  shows  us  the  evils  of 
intemperance,  and  consequently  of  producing  the 
alcohol.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  that  we  be  held 
accountable  if  we  do  not  take  the  right  road  when 
our  understanding  plainly  points  it  out.  And  be¬ 
sides,  moral  free  agency  could  not  exist,  and  there 
could  be  neither  merit  nor  demerit  in  the  agent, 
if  there  were  not  the  power  to  do  wrong  as  well  as 
right. 

In  reference  to  the  indications  of  the  will  of 
the  Creator,  a  certain  late  writer  has  gone  still  fur¬ 
ther.  H  is  theme  is  the  very  simple  one  of  the 
“wheaten  loaf.”  He  argues  that  to  make  our  bread 
of  flour  which  includes  the  bran  of  the  wheat  as 
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well  as  the  kernel,  is  healthy,  economical,  and  fur¬ 
ther,  that  since  our  Creator  has  enclosed  the  kernel 
in  that  which  when  ground  makes  the  bran  it  is 
plainly  indicated  that  it  is  the  Divine  will  that  the 
bran  should  not  be  separated  from  the  flour.  With 
much  the  same  force  of  reasoning  he  might  tell  us 
that  the  hide  and  horns  of  the  ox  were  to  be  eaten 
with  his  beef.  Our  Creator  has  given  us  under¬ 
standing,  and  has  placed  us  in  circumstances  which 
often  call  for  its  exercise. 

There  is  much  danger  in  such  theorizing  and 
speculating.  Theory  will  almost  always  be  defi¬ 
cient  and  absurd  which  has  not  had  the  test  of  ex¬ 
periment. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  friends  of  Temperance  in 
some  of  the  cities  to  abolish  grocery  licenses  and 
consequently  to  put  a  stop  to  the  vending  of  liquors 
in  the  cities.  If  this  doctrine  is  good  for  the  cities 
it  is  for  the  villages,  and  by  extending  the  idea  the 
sale  of  ardent  spirits  should  not  be  allowed  in  the 
State.  The  benefits  and  evils  of  such  a  measure 
can  only  be  a  matter  of  speculation,  for  nowhere 
has  the  experiment  been  tried.  In  every  State  in 
the  Union  ardent  spirits  are  freely  made  and  sold. 
We  might,  however,  reason  in  this  way  about  the 
matter.  Every  Legislature  is  plainly  bound  by  the 
doctrine  of  temporal  expediency,  when  they  are  not 
bound  to  the  contrary  by  some  higher  doctrine.  It 
would  be  perhaps  a  doubtful  judgment,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  at  the  present  time  an  unpopular  one,  to  de¬ 
cide  that  it  is  temporally  inexpedient  that  ardent 
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spirits  be  made  or  vended  in  our  State.  But  every 
Legislature  is  bound  by  a  higher  maxim  still,  and 
by  a  supreme  authority.  They  are  bound  to  join 
“religion  and  state,”  though  not  “Church  and 
State”;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  easy  to  show  that 
it  is  irreligious  to  license  or  permit  the  temptation 
which  makes  drunkards;  for  surely  no  drunkard 
shall  inherit  “eternal  life.”  Aside  from  the  correct¬ 
ness  or  incorrectness  of  this  position,  it  is  evidently 
impossible  to  carry  it  out  practically  until  the 
“cause  of  Temperance”  has  made  advances  much 
beyond  its  present  popularity. 

Indeed,  the  evils  of  intemperance  are  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  nearly  all.  We  all  have  a  direct  interest 
in  the  question.  We  have  to  support  the  pauper 
whose  money  has  purchased  him  nothing  but  intox¬ 
ication  and  madness.  We  have  to  pay  the  merchant 
and  mechanic  for  their  losses  sustained  by  bad 
debts,  which  bad  debts  are  in  a  majority  of  cases 
the  consequence  of  waste  of  property  and  time  at 
the  grocery.  We  have  in  the  same  way  to  pay  the 
professional  man;  and  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
the  physician  who  has  often  to  give  his  services  to 
the  worthless  must  charge  their  fees  in  his  bills 
against  those  who  are  able  to  pay.  Every  useful 
profession  which  exists  and  takes  up  all  a  man’s 
time,  ought  to  and  does  support  him,  and  if  one 
class  does  not  yield  the  support,  another  must.  And 
then  the  drunkard  raises  a  family  in  want,  igno¬ 
rance  and  vice;  and  they  come  into  the  world  to 
commit  crimes,  and  to  raise  up  families  with  their 
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own  ignorant  prejudices,  vicious  propensities  and 
unreasonable  expectations.  These  remarks  and  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them  are  too  obvious 
to  need  delay. 

But  there  is  yet  another  kind  of  evil  that  we 
experience.  There  is  perhaps  hardly  a  family  in 
the  country  which  has  not  a  drunkard  standing  in 
some  near  relation  of  kindred.  The  vice  is  confined 
to  no  class  or  condition.  Or  perhaps  rather  it  fixes 
upon  such  character  as  would  otherwise  be  the 
brightest  and  makes  of  them  the  most  reckless  and 
vile.  The  only  principle  of  safety  is  total  abstin¬ 
ence  from  all  that  intoxicates. 

Aside,  however,  from  all  considerations  of  tem¬ 
poral  evil  produced  by  intemperance,  there  is  a 
view  of  the  subject  which  ought  never  to  be  with¬ 
out  “deep”  and  abiding  interest  to  the  Christian, 
however  often  repeated.  Much  more  certain  than 
the  loss  of  health,  property  and  reputation  is  the 
loss  of  the  soul  of  the  drunkard.  Even  the  drunk¬ 
ards  of  this  country  know  the  Lord’s  will,  and  if 
such  do  it  not  they  shall  be  “beaten  with  many 
stripes” — their  place  shall  be  deep  in  the  bottom¬ 
less  pit.  May  we  all  escape  the  drunkard’s  fate. 

THE  END 
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Chapter  Three 


JAMES  WILSON  YANDES 
(1817-1885) 


“Such  a  man  might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger 
tim  es” 


Shakespeare. 


JAMES  WILSON  YANDES,  second  son  of  Daniel  and 
Anna  Yandes,  was  named  for  his  maternal 
grandfather,  James  Wilson.  He  was  born  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  1817,  in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
came,  as  a  child  pioneer,  with  his  parents  to  Indi¬ 
ana  in  1818. 

As  a  young  man  he  was  engaged  in  business  in 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  and  in  1851  married  Fanny 
Bliss  Button,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Cyrus 
Button  of  New  York  State,  and  the  niece  of  Calvin 
Fletcher  of  Indianapolis.  The  notice  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  as  printed  in  the  paper  was  as  follows: 
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Indianapolis,  April  30,  1851. 
Married. 

“O  happy  lot,  and  hallowed,  even  as  the  joy 
of  angels, 

Where  the  golden  chain  of  godliness  is  twined 
with  the  roses  of  love.” 


“On  Tuesday  morning,  29th,  inst.,  by  Rev. 
C.  E.  Babb,  Miss  Fanny  Bliss  Button,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Doctor  Cyrus  S.  Button,  of 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  to  Mr.  James  Yandes. 

“With  the  above  notice  we  received  a  large 
share  of  most  excellent  cake,  for  which  all  hands 
join  in  their  best  wishes  to  the  fair  bride.” 

James  Yandes,  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  pio¬ 
neer,  was  a  great  traveler.  After  the  birth  of  his 
daughter,  Anna,  in  1855,  he  thought  of  going  East 
to  live  and  took  his  wife  and  little  daughter  to 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  thinking  that  he  might  locate 
there.  His  son,  Cyrus,  was  born  in  Pittsfield  in 
1858,  but  the  urge  to  blaze  new  paths  caused  him 
in  1861  to  take  his  wife  and  two  children,  Anna 
and  Cyrus,  up  the  Mississippi  by  boat  to  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  when  that  city  was  still  without  rail¬ 
roads.  St.  Paul  became  his  permanent  home  and 
the  deeds  to  the  land  he  acquired  there  were  signed 
by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Secretary  W. 
Stoddard. 

However,  James  Yandes  continued  to  travel 
with  his  family,  sometimes  remaining  away  from 
St.  Paul  a  year  or  more  at  a  time.  In  the  year 
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1873  he  took  his  wife  and  three  children,  Anna, 
Cyrus,  and  Mary  Minnesota,  who  was  born  in  St. 
Paul  in  1861,  to  California,  going  by  way  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  a  long  journey  for  that 
time.  Several  times  he  brought  his  family  back  to 
Indianapolis  for  residence,  leaving  again  when 
they  all  felt  the  climate  to  be  too  enervating. 

In  their  youth  his  daughters  had  a  private  gov¬ 
erness,  the  talented  Miss  Ellen  Cathcart,  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  and  later  they  were  sent  to  Boston  for 
musical  instruction  and  a  course  in  scientific  cook¬ 
ing. 

James  Yandes  was  a  very  intense  man.  In  ap¬ 
pearance  he  was  tall  and  delicate  looking,  with 
black  hair  worn  rather  long,  and  his  eyes  were 
very  bright  and  blue.  He  looked  like  a  poet  and 
he  wrote  some  beautiful  religious  verse,  but  he  was 
also  a  keen  business  man  and  he  made  a  fortune  in 
the  great  North-West  by  his  sagacity.  With  his 
large  means  he  was  a  lavish  giver  to  his  family, 
his  friends,  to  church  and  colleges.  The  two  col¬ 
leges  he  was  most  interested  in  were  the  undenom¬ 
inational  Park  College  of  Missouri,  and  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Macalaster  College  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Hope  Church 
of  St.  Paul  and  gave  largely  to  the  building  of  the 
first  edifice  of  that  church.  His  daughter,  Mrs. 
Anna  W.  Clarke,  has  carried  out  many  of  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  ideas.  She  has  assisted  boys  in  her  Sunday 
School  Class  when  preparing  for  their  chosen  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  she  also  established  a  Yandes  Library 
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Alcove  in  Macalaster  College  in  memory  of  her 
brother  Cyrus. 

Fanny  Bliss  Button,  the  wife  of  James  Yandes, 
was  ten  years  younger  than  her  husband,  having 
been  born  in  1827.  She  died  in  St.  Paul  at  the  early 
age  of  fifty-eight,  in  the  year  1884.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  on  October  30,  1885,  James  Yandes  died, 
and  his  son,  Cyrus,  died  just  one  month  later. 
James  Yandes,  his  wife,  and  son  are  buried  in 
Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  Indianapolis,  on  his  fa¬ 
ther’s,  Daniel  Yandes’,  lot. 

*  *  #  * 

CHILDREN 

of 

JAMES  WILSON  AND  FANNY  (BLISS 
BUTTON)  YANDES. 

(1)  The  first  child  born  to  JAMES  and  FANNY 
YANDES  was  a  son  who  died  at  birth.  (2)  the  sec¬ 
ond  child,  a  daughter,  ANNA  WILSON  YANDES,  was 
married  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  December  14, 
1887,  to  Mr.  Ross  Clarke,  an  attorney  in  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Indiana.  Mr.  Clarke,  the  son  of  Pressley  and 
Elizabeth  Moore  Clarke,  was  born  on  a  farm  near 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  received  his  education  at 
Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio.  After  their 
marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Clarke  made  their 
home  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Mr.  Clarke  died  at 
White  Bear  Lake,  Minnesota,  in  1907,  and  is  bur¬ 
ied  in  the  Daniel  Yandes’  lot  at  Crown  Hill  Ceme- 
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tery,  Indianapolis,  in  the  section  reserved  for 
James  Wilson  Yandes  and  his  family. 

One  son  was  born  to  ANNA  and  ROSS  CLARKE — 
James  Yandes  Clarke,  who  married  Anita  Theo¬ 
dora  Butzin  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  October  7, 
1914.  They  have  descendants. 

(3)  The  third  child,  CYRUS  BUTTON  YANDES, 
died  in  1885. 

(4)  The  fourth  child,  MARY  MINNESOTA  YAN¬ 
DES,  who  died  in  1915  in  Santa  Barbara,  Califor¬ 
nia,  married  John  Tingley  Wheeler,  her  cousin,  in 
1890.  Mr.  Wheeler  died  in  1898  in  Ormond,  Flor¬ 
ida.  Two  daughters  were  born  to  JOHN  and  MARY 
YANDES  WHEELER;  (1)  Mary  Anna  and  (2)  Kath¬ 
erine  Elizabeth,  the  latter  died  in  California  in 
1928  and  is  buried  by  the  side  of  her  mother  and 
father  in  the  James  Yandes’  section  of  the  Daniel 
Yandes’  lot  in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  Indianapolis. 

Two  other  children  were  born  to  James  and 
Fanny  Yandes;  JAMES,  who  died  in  infancy,  and 
DANIEL,  who  died  at  the  age  of  three  years. 


From  a  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  newspaper,  at  the 
time  of  James  Yandes’  death  in  1885. 

“A  STRICTLY  HONEST  MAN. 

Characteristics  of  the  Late  J.  W.  Yandes  in  a  Tilt 
With  the  Board  of  Abatement. 

“The  late  J.  W.  Y andes,  of  St.  Paul,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  families  of 
Indianapolis,  if  not  in  Indiana.  A  brother  now 
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living  in  Indianapolis  is  one  of  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  bar  of  that  city.  Many  years  ago  these 
two  brothers  were  heavily  interested  in  the 
building  of  the  Bellefontaine  Railroad,  and  upon 
its  completion  found  themselves  several  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  better  off,  the  result  of  their 
profit  in  the  enterprise.  James  Yandes,  who  was 
living  in  St.  Paul,  was  required  to  list  his  stocks 
and  other  securities  as  a  basis  for  assessing  his  per¬ 
sonal  taxes.  His  list  was  probably  one  of  the  few 
ever  made  which  could  be  relied  upon  as  correct, 
for  it  embraced  thousands  of  shares  of  Bellefon¬ 
taine  as  well  as  other  stocks,  all  of  which  were 
rated  at  their  market  value.  Other  citizens  of  St. 
Paul  were  failing  to  make  any  report,  or  only  re¬ 
ported  trifling  amounts,  while  everyone  knew  to 
what  extent  they  were  interested  in  various  north¬ 
western  schemes.  So,  Mr.  Yandes  appeared  before 
the  Board  of  Abatement  and  laid  the  case  before 
them,  asking  that  his  taxes  be  reduced  so  that  he 
might  not  pay  more  in  proportion  than  the  other 
capitalists. 

“The  Board  stated  that  they  would  make  a  re¬ 
duction  if  he  would  make  the  customary  affidavit. 
This  Mr.  Yandes  refused  to  do,  as  he  objected  to 
perjury  in  any  form,  but  he  said  if  the  reduction 
was  not  made  he  would  move  out  of  the  State.  The 
Board  refused  to  make  the  reduction  and  Mr.  Yan¬ 
des  kept  his  word,  going  down  East  somewhere 
and  not  returning  for  many  years.  He  was  a  very 
peculiar  man  and  was  noted  for  his  secluded  hab- 
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its.  A  great  passion  of  his  was  the  collection  of 
rare  books,  china,  pottery  and  other  curiosities  and 
articles  of  virtu.  In  the  thirty  years  which  he  re¬ 
sided  in  St.  Paul  he  added  materially  to  an  already 
large  fortune  and  practically  without  effort.  He 
had  bought  large  amounts  of  property  here  and  the 
rapid  development  of  the  city  has  many  times  in¬ 
creased  its  value.  Mr.  Yandes  was  an  inveterate 
tobacco  user  and  this  together  with  grief  at  the 
death  of  his  wife  some  time  since  (a  year  before) 
is  believed  to  have  hastened  his  death.  Wm.  P. 
Murry  says  he  was  one  of  the  most  strictly  honest 
men  he  ever  knew.’’ 

A  letter  written  by  James  Yandes  when  he  was 
seventeen  years  old  and  a  student  at  Wabash  Col¬ 
lege  in  Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

“Crawfordsville,  March  14th,  1834. 
“Dear  Brother: 

“I  am  enjoying  good  health  at  present.  I  re¬ 
ceived  your  letter  which  informed  me  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  transactions  and  of  your  health  and  good 
wishes,  some  of  which  will  not  probably  be  ac¬ 
complished  this  Session. 

“Rev.  John  Browie  I  suppose  has  reached  home 
some  time  since.  He  was  not  liked  as  a  preacher 
so  well  as  Mr.  Griffeth,  who  brought  my  clothing 
out.  Presbytery  meets  in  this  place  on  the  27th  of 
this  month.  The  present  College  Session  will  ex¬ 
pire  the  21st  inst.,  at  which  time  there  will  be  a 
public  examination.  My  object  in  writing  is  to 
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procure  a  horse,  as  Mr.  Newberry  will  accompany 
me  we  can  bring  our  clothing  and  books  with  us. 
Please  write  and  let  me  know  your  determination. 
The  mail  arrives  here  on  the  25th. 

I  remain  your  brother 

James  W.  Yandes. 

N.  B.  Give  my  best  respects  to  Betsee  (this  sis¬ 
ter  was  one  year  old  at  this  time)  to  Mary  and 
Catherine,  Lafayette,  and  oblige  your 

J.  W.  Yandes. 

A  Poem  written  by  James  Yandes: 

WHY  DOST  THOU  WAIT? 

Poor  trembling  lamb!  Ah,  who  outside  the  fold 
Hast  bid  thee  stand,  all  weary  as  thou  art? 
Dangers  are  round  thee,  another  bitter  cold 
Is  slowly  creeping  to  thine  inmost  heart. 

Who  bids  thee  wait  till  some  mysterious  feeling, 
Thou  know’st  not  what,  perchance  mayst  never 
know, 

Shall  find  thee  when  in  darkness  thou  are  kneeling 
And  fill  thee  with  a  rich  and  wondrous  glow 
Of  love  and  faith,  and  change  to  warmth  and  light 
The  chill  and  darkness  of  thy  spirit’s  night. 

For  miracle  like  this  who  bids  thee  wait? 

Behold  “the  Spirit  and  the  Bride”  say  come, 
The  tender  Shepherd  opens  wide  the  gate 
And  in  his  love  would  gently  lead  thee  home. 
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Why  shouldst  thou  wait?  Long  centuries  ago, 
Thou  tired  lamb,  the  Shepherd  paid  for  thee; 
Thou  art  his  own,  wouldst  then  his  beauty  know — 
Then  trust  the  love  which  yet  thou  canst  not  see. 

Still  dost  thou  wait  for  feeling?  Dost  thou  say 
“Vain  would  I  love  and  trust,  but  hope  is  dead; 
“I  have  no  faith,  and  without  faith  who  may 
“Rest  in  this  blessing  which  is  only  shed 
“Upon  the  faithful.  I  must  stand  and  wait.” 

Not  so.  The  Shepherd  does  not  ask  of  thee 
Faith  in  thy  faith,  but  only  faith  in  Him. 

And  this  he  meant  in  saying,  “Come  to  me.” 

In  light  or  darkness,  seek  to  do  His  will, 

And  leave  the  work  of  faith  to  Jesus  still. 


Poem  by  James  Yandes: 

MY  FATHER  MADE  THEM  ALL. 

But  sectional  universe,  heighth,  depth  profound, 
Length,  breadth,  spheres,  spaces  try  to  scale  and 
sound, 

How  give  metes  and  bounds  to  the  unknown,  say 
where 

The  throne  of  primal  first  Cause  in  illimitable  air. 

Earth’s  microcosm,  so  complicate  and  perfect  all, 
Man  and  creatures — can  it  to  analogy  fall 
To  circumscribe  the  monstrous  totality, 

And  perfectness  of  Wisdom  to  finality? 
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God  its  architect,  and  is  my  Father,  too; 

In  works  and  word  reveals  Himself  to  me  and  you, 
But  chiefly  by  His  Son,  my  Redeemer  own, 

As  in  love’s  spectrum  is  my  heirship  shown. 

Amazed,  silent,  below,  above,  before,  beyond 
Minuteness  allied  to  such  vastness  found! 

To  attain  unto — to  seek  to  comprehend 
Is  futile,  wonderful  still,  to  endless  end. 

*  *  *  * 

JAMES  YANDES  CLARKE,  son  of  Ross  and  Anna 
(Yandes)  Clarke.  Great  grandson  of  Daniel  Yan- 
des. 


Record  of  James  Yandes  Clarke  in  the  World 
Wa  r;  as  told  by  himself.  (He  was  twenty-eight 
years  old  when  he  enlisted  and  after  three  months’ 
training  in  Officers’  Training  Camp  was  commis¬ 
sioned  as  Second  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery.) 

“I  voluntarily  enlisted  in  the  Army  at  2nd  Offi¬ 
cers’  Training  Camp,  Fort  Snelling,  Minn.,  Aug. 
14,  1917,  was  commissioned  Nov.  26,  1917,  as  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenant,  Field  Artillery,  and  attached  to 
Battery  D,  341st  Field  Artillery,  89th  Division, 
Camp  Funston,  Kansas,  serving  with  them  until 
May  1st,  1918,  when  I  was  assigned  to  the  Field 
Artillery  Replacement  Depot  at  Camp  Jackson, 
So.  Car.,  serving  their  organizing  replacement  units 
until  July  1st,  1918,  when  I  volunteered  to  go  to 
Camp  Cody,  New  Mexico,  and  when  I  got  there 
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I  was  assigned  to  Battery  B,  126th  Field  Artillery, 
34th  Division.  A  month  later  went  with  that  or¬ 
ganization  to  go  through  school  of  Artillery  Fir¬ 
ing  at  Camp  Doniphan,  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

“We  remained  there  on  the  range  until  Sept. 
14th  when  we  went  to  Camp  Upton  and  embarked 
on  Steamer  Cashmere,  headed  for  Brest,  France. 
Steamer  Cashmere  and  Steamer  Otronto  had  a  col¬ 
lision  in  a  storm  on  Oct.  3  and  the  Cashmere  in  a 
sinking  condition  turned  into  the  Clyde  River  in 
Scotland  and  was  towed  to  Glasgow  where  we  dis¬ 
embarked  and  were  transferred  by  rail  to  South 
Hampton  where  we  crossed  the  Channel  to  Havre. 
From  Havre  we  were  billeted  in  a  small  French 
town  called  St.  Julien.  There  the  125th  and  the 
126th  and  the  127  Field  Artillery  regiments  were 
separated  from  the  34th  Division  and  made  Corps 
Artillery. 

“On  Oct.  26th  we  received  a  front  line  assign¬ 
ment  and  were  moving  up  when  the  Armistice  was 
signed. 

“We  then  went  to  Bordeaux  where  we  stayed  in 
Camp  Genccart  until  we  embarked  for  home  on 
the  Steamer  Pocohontas,  one  of  the  reprisal  seized 
German  passenger  ships,  renamed  “Pocohontas”  by 
us  but  formerly  known  as  the  German  passenger 
ship  Princess  Irene.  On  this  we  went  to  Newport 
News.  Arriving  there  Jan.  4th,  then  by  rail  to 
Camp  Dodge,  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  we 
were  mustered  out  of  service  Jan.  20,  1919. 
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(Copied  from  ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS) 
Interesting  News  From  “Our  Boys” 
on  Land  and  Sea. 

For  address  of  any  of  the  boys  mentioned 
in  this  column  see  Honor  Roll. 

In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  Lieut.  James  Y. 
Clarke  tells  her  of  his  trip  from  Camp  Cody,  Dem- 
ing,  New  Mexico,  to  Camp  Doniphan,  Fort  Sill, 
Oklahoma : 

“The  trip  was  uneventful  but  interesting  to  me 
because  it  was  my  first  ride  in  a  troop  train.  We 
had  fourteen  Pullman  cars,  a  baggage  car  used  as 
a  kitchen,  two  freight  cars  for  the  men’s  and  offi¬ 
cers’  baggage.  In  the  baggage  car  they  had  a  big 
boxed  in  place,  about  a  foot  deep,  filled  with  sand. 
They  erected  a  field  range  right  in  that  and  did 
the  cooking.  A  field  range  is  just  a  stove  top,  you 
know;  the  fire  being  built  right  on  the  ground  un¬ 
der  it  on  the  sand  mentioned  in  this  case.  We  had 
very  good  meals,  too.  Of  course,  all  simple,  plain 
food,  but  good. 

“Stopped  an  hour  and  a  half  at  Tecumeorri, 
New  Mexico,  and  again  at  Marillo,  Texas.  The 
band  got  out  and  played  and  it  was  quite  a  sight 
for  the  townspeople,  although  down  in  this  coun¬ 
try  troop  trains  are  no  longer  a  novelty.  We  had 
a  great  time  seeing  that  all  the  men  got  back  on 
the  train  and  during  the  trip  only  lost  three  men 
and  had  to  wire  a  ticket  back  to  have  them  follow.  I 
was  Officer  of  the  Day  of  the  train  Fourth  of  July. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  good  order  of  the  train 
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during  his  twenty-four  hours  on  duty,  so  you  can 
see  I  was  a  busy  man.  The  troop  train  that  brought 
us  loaded  on  a  battalion  of  a  regiment  which  had 
completed  its  intensive  training  period  and  was 
bound  for  a  port  of  embarkation,  and  so  it  goes, 
the  endless  chain  which  will  eventually  bring 
Kaiser  Bill  to  realize  he  can’t  do  as  he  wishes  with 
Uncle  Sam.  It  is  inspiring  to  see  these  trains  upon 
trains  of  the  finest  man  power  the  world  has  ever 
seen  journeying  eastward.  At  the  different  stations 
along  the  line  the  Red  Cross  workers  met  us  and 
distributed  postal  card  views  of  their  town,  in  some 
places  cake  and  cigarettes  and  magazines. 

“One  sight  that  made  everyone’s  eyes  water,  and 
does  yet  as  I  think  of  it,  was  an  old  lady  in  the 
window  of  a  house  in  El  Paso  which  was  near  the 
train.  She  was  waving  the  best  flag  in  the  world 
with  one  hand,  and  wiping  her  eyes  with  the  other; 
on  the  front  porch  was  a  service  flag  with  one  blue 
star  and  one  gold  star,  and  we  all  knew  she  had 
paid  a  magnificent  mother’s  price  for  that  gold 
star,  but  she  was  still  fighting.  Nearly  every  house 
near  the  train  had  people  standing  in  the  windows 
waving  and  calling  out  “Good  Luck,  Boys,”  and 
many  had  flags  in  their  hands.” 


Letter  written  by  Lieut.  James  Yandes  Clarke 
to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Anna  W.  Clarke,  Dec.  25th, 
1918. 
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Homeward  Bound, 

Christmas  Day, 

Somewhere  on  the  Atlantic, 
U.  S.  S.  Pocohontas. 

Dearest  Mother: 

Surprised  at  the  heading!  Yep,  on  my  way, 
Scout.  It  has  been  a  beautiful,  clear,  mediumly 
warm  day.  This  morning  was  taken  up  by  deck 
promenades  and  preparing  the  men  and  their  por¬ 
tion  of  the  troop  deck  for  the  morning  inspection 
at  10  A.  M.  each  day. 

The  sea  is  calm  and  the  only  motion  is  the  slow 
up  and  down  of  the  swell.  Of  course,  that  has 
claimed  many  victims  already  among  which  is  my 
friend,  Lieut.  Lincke. 

This  afternoon  I  played  cards  until  time  to  go 
down  and  see  the  men  fed.  They  are  getting  good 
eats  on  this  boat.  It  seems  good  to  be  on  an  Amer¬ 
ican  boat  with  Old  Glory  floating  at  the  rear  and 
the  American  jackies  full  of  American  pep  all 
around.  This  boat  is  a  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the 
liners  of  Kaiser  Bill’s  which  we  seized.  A  bitter 
pill  for  them,  Scout,  to  see  their  handsome  liners 
all  shorn  of  their  gorgeousness  and  remodeled  to 
carry  the  troops  which  brought  their  defeat.  Many 
of  the  old  engravings  and  some  of  the  old  silver¬ 
ware  is  still  here.  The  German  crews  wrecked  the 
engines  in  all  their  boats,  thinking  to  so  disable 
them  that  they  would  be  valueless  for  several  years, 
but  they  did  not  figure  on  the  adaptability  of  the 
American  engineers  who  had  all  the  boats  sea- 
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worthy  in  a  few  weeks  after  they  had  them  in  hand. 

We  are  carrying  very  little  cargo  so  we  will  roll 
a  great  deal  when  the  sea  gets  rough  as  the  old 
Atlantic  is  known  to  be  in  winter  time. 

Last  night  after  supper  we  had  quite  a  Christ¬ 
mas  programme.  Piano,  singing,  dancing  by  sail¬ 
ors  and  soldiers.  Tom  Warren,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
338th  F.  A.,  which  is  with  us,  sang  a  song.  He  is 
quite  clever.  After  that  the  Chaplain  of  the  boat 
distributed  funny  presents  to  the  officers  of  the  ship 
and  afterwards  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  gave  us  all  a 
box,  given  through  the  Y.  by  the  folks  at  home.  It 
was  labeled  on  the  outside:  “Merry  Christmas  to 
Our  Boys,  From  the  Folks  at  Home,  through  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.”  Pretty  nice.  It  contained  two  bars  of 
chocolate,  a  package  of  cigarettes,  package  of  gum, 
box  pipe  tobacco,  some  fruit  drops,  and  a  handker¬ 
chief. 

Our  being  here  was  quite  a  surprise.  We  were 
left  when  the  regiment  left  and  that  night  the  338th 
moved  in  where  we  were  and  we  ate  with  them. 
After  playing  cards  a  while  we  all  went  to  bed.  At 
12  o’clock  an  orderly  broke  in  and  called  for  Capt. 
Truitt,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  us.  He  handed 
him  an  order  for  us  to  leave  at  once  by  the  trucks 
which  accompanied  the  orderly  as  we  must  board 
the  Pocohontas  before  3  A.  M.  when  the  tide  is 
high  in  the  river  at  Bordeaux  so  she  would  clear. 
So  there  was  some  scramble  and  just  35  minutes 
after  he  called  we  were  packed  and  loaded  on  the 
trucks  on  the  way  to  the  dock.  We  made  the  boat 
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but  found  no  staterooms,  so  we  officers  are  bunk¬ 
ing,  some  on  the  lounges  and  some  on  the  troop 
decks  in  a  soldier’s  bunk.  That’s  one  for  me.  It 
isn’t  so  bad,  only  the  air  is  bad  and  the  environ¬ 
ment  distasteful.  We  are  here  and  going  back  to 
the  good  old  U.  S.  A.,  so  we  don’t  care.  We  have  a 
player-piano  and  three  bands  on  this  boat  so  you 
can  see  we  have  lots  of  music.  We  can  have  lights 
at  night  now  and  all  such  luxuries  which  were 
denied  us  on  the  trip  over  on  account  of  subma¬ 
rines. 

We  are  carrying  about  3,600  soldiers  and  offi¬ 
cers,  and  400  wounded  men  and  officers  are  aboard. 

I  have  thought  of  all  of  you  many  times,  espe¬ 
cially  on  today,  Christmas,  and  hope  you  had  a 
pleasant  Christmas.  I  just  had  to  write  you  a 
Christmas  letter  even  though  I  can’t  mail  it  till  we 
land. 

Give  my  love  to  the  cousins  and  keep  lots  your¬ 
self,  Mother  Dear.  I  hope  you  had  a  merry  Christ¬ 
mas  so  wish  you  a  Happy,  Happy  New  Year. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

Jim. 

Letter  written  by  Lieut.  James  Yandes  Clarke 
to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Anna  W.  Clarke,  Jan.  1st,  1919. 

Mid  Atlantic, 
Aboard  U.  S.  S.  Pocohontas, 
Dearest  Mother:  Jan.  1,  1919. 

Happy  New  Year! 

I  just  couldn’t  let  the  day  pass  without  writing 
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you  a  letter,  if  just  for  the  sentiment  part  of  it, 
even  though  I  can’t  mail  it. 

Last  night,  beginning  about  eight,  we  had  a 
programme,  pieces  by  the  steamship  band,  wres¬ 
tling  matches,  boxing  matches,  songs,  dances,  and 
recitations  by  soldiers  and  sailors.  A  very  able 
toastmaster,  a  naval  officer,  added  to  the  already 
brilliant  programme  by  his  witty  stories  (between 
acts  and  introductions  to  the  acts) .  A  very  pleasant 
evening.  Quite  a  thing  to  remember,  riding  in  mid¬ 
ocean  on  a  troop  ship  as  old  1918  slipped  away. 

At  12:00  all  buglers  assembled  on  the  fore¬ 
castle,  and  blew  “Taps”  for  the  Old  Year.  Then 
“Reveille”  for  the  New  Year.  Then  the  “Star 
Spangled  Banner.1’  After  this  ceremony  the  ship 
bell  sounded  16  times.  This  is  the  only  time  in  the 
year  when  a  naval  vessel  sounds  more  than  the  cus¬ 
tomary  eight  bells,  another  unusual  happening. 
After  this  there  was  much  hollering,  “Happy  New 
Year”  wishing,  and  the  old  boat  blew  and  blew  her 
whistle,  which  is  the  way  the  men  way  down  in  the 
engine  room  show  that  their  clock  has  crossed  the 
line. 

Since  last  writing  you  we  only  had  two  days  of 
heavy  chops,  a  layman  would  call  rough  sea.  This 
large  vessel  rides  fine.  Has  practically  no  roll  and 
only  a  pitch.  These  two  days  she  would  writhe  out 
of  the  water  and  you  could  feel  a  light  feeling  as 
though  she  were  coming  clear  out.  Then  a  drop, 
and  as  the  waves  would  hit  her  bottom  as  she  fell 
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she  would  shudder  from  stem  to  stern,  a  peculiar 
feeling  to  us  land-lubbers. 

We  have  three  more  movie  shows  evenings 
since  I  wrote  you  last.  Quite  a  treat  way  out  here 
on  the  sea. 

I  have  found  several  books,  one  “The  Two  Van- 
revels, ^ ”  by  Tarkington,  was  fine;  also  another  good 
one.  “The  Ravanels,”  by  Dickson,  was  very  good. 
I  am  now  reading  “The  Weavers/’  by  Gilbert 
Parker,  seems  good,  too.  I  conduct  physical  exer¬ 
cises  for  the  battery  1 :00  to  1 :30  every  afternoon. 

I  guess  this  is  all  the  news,  Mother  Dear,  so 
I’ll  close.  Much,  much  love  and  kisses  and  many 
Happy,  Happy  New  Years  to  you.  Give  my  love 
to  all  the  folks  there. 

Your  devoted  son, 

J  im. 
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Chapter  Four 


MARY  YANDES  WHEELER 

(1832-1854) 

i 

Beauty  of  face  and  form  alone  may  fade , 

;  But  beauty  that's  of  truth  and  virtue  made 
Does  live  forever,  and  as  year  succeeds  to  year 
Its  charm  and  loveliness  do  yet  the  more  appear. 

MARY  YANDES,  born  February  27,  1823,  was  the 
fourth  child  of  Daniel  and  Anna  Yandes, 
and  the  first  of  their  children  to  be  born  in  Indian¬ 
apolis.  She  was  probably  born  in  the  log  cabin 
that  her  father  had  built  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Washington  and  Alabama  Streets.  She  was  the 
only  one  of  the  children  who  was  short  in  stature. 
She  was  gifted  in  many  ways;  a  student  of  Greek 
and  Latin  and  well  read  in  the  classics  she  showed 
a  marked  preference  for  poetry  being,  herself, 
something  of  a  poet,  a  fact  attested  to  by  the  few  of 
her  poems  that  have  been  preserved;  she  was,  also, 
a  great  lover  of  music  and  what  was  rare  in  those 
days  she  had  a  piano. 
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The  following  newspaper  article,  written  by 
her  pastor  in  Greencastle  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
was  found  in  the  scrap-book  of  her  sister  Elizabeth 
Yandes  Robinson. 

“Mrs.  Mary  Y.  Wheeler  was  born  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  on  the  27th  of  February,  1823.  In  the  place 
of  her  birth  she  spent  the  first  twenty  years  of  her 
life,  nearly,  and  then  removed,  as  the  wife  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wheeler,  to  Greencastle,  Indiana,  in  which 
place  she  passed  the  whole  of  her  married  life. 
After  ten  years’  absence  she  returned  to  the  place 
of  her  birth,  with  the  expectation  of  making  her 
permanent  home,  but  a  few  steps  from  her  father’s 
(Daniel  Yandes,  Esq.)  house  and  the  scenes  of  her 
childhood.  For  six  months  she  had  been  looking 
forward  to  this  removal  with  great  anticipations 
of  happiness,  often  expressing,  however,  her  pre¬ 
sentiment  that  something  might  occur  to  prevent 
the  consummation  of  her  hopes.  On  the  last  day 
of  July,  1854,  she  with  her  family  went  to  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  house  and  spent  three  weeks  of  delightful 
intercourse  with  home  relatives  and  old  acquaint¬ 
ances,  while  her  intended  future  residence  was  be¬ 
ing  fitted  up  for  her  speedy  occupancy. 

“But  God  in  his  wisdom  saw  fit  to  cut  short  this 
intercourse  and  to  disappoint  her  cherished  hopes. 
She  was  taken  suddenly  sick,  and  after  two  weeks 
of  suffering,  at  times  most  intense,  she  expired  in 
great  peace,  having  expressed  during  her  illness 
not  only  a  willingness  but  a  desire  to  depart.  Her 
dying  expressions  were  those  of  confidence  in  Jesus 
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Christ  as  her  Saviour,  and  of  the  certainty  of  full 
salvation  through  his  blood. 

“  ‘O,  my  Saviour,  my  precious  Saviour,  thou 
hast  been  with  me  and  I  know  thou  wilt  be  with 
me  to  the  end’ — many  times  she  repeated  the  be¬ 
loved  name  of  Jesus;  and  almost  with  this  sound 
upon  her  lips  she  became  unconscious  of  earthly 
things.” 

“The  writer  of  this  sketch  first  became  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  her  in  the  summer  of  1844,  from  which 
time  he  enjoyed  an  intimate  and  pleasing  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  her  until  the  final  hour  of  her  separation 
from  all  earthly  friends.  During  these  ten  years 
he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  reading  her  true 
character,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  connected 
with  her  religious  hopes  and  assurances.  She  was 
not  disposed  to  speak  much  of  her  personal  enjoy¬ 
ments,  but  was  ever  ready  and  eager  to  enter  into 
conversation  upon  the  theme  of  religion,  which,  in 
the  latter  portion  of  her  life,  became  the  absorbing 
subject  of  her  thoughts,  and  in  the  hour  of  death 
her  consolation. 

“The  Bible,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  her 
life,  was  her  daily  study,  her  interest  in  it  and  her 
appreciation  of  its  sublime  truths  increasing  till  the 
day  of  her  death.  Above  all  subjects  of  conversa¬ 
tion  she  delighted  in  this,  and  many  a  profitable 
and  happy  hour  have  we  spent  in  company  with 
her  and  her  excellent  husband  around  her  fireside 
in  Christian  fellowship,  talking  over  the  hopes  of 
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the  Christian,  in  singing  sacred  songs,  and  in  pray¬ 
er  around  the  family  altar. 

“In  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age  she  associated 
herself  with  the  people  of  God  in  the  Presbyterian 
church.  Having  transferred  her  membership  to 
the  Methodist  church  upon  her  removal  to  Green- 
castle,  although  different  from  her  previous  re¬ 
ligious  habits,  she  frequented  the  class-room,  and 
her  classmates  affectionately  remember  the  point¬ 
edness  and  assurance  with  which  she  spoke,  and  the 
evidence  she  gave  of  true  Christian  character. 

“In  bereavement  and  affliction  her  resignation 
showed  the  strength  of  religious  principle.  When 
lying  ill  herself  she  heard  of  the  death  of  her  dear 
mother.  She  expressed  her  confidence  in  God,  and 
her  affectionate  recognition  of  His  grace,  in  that 
beautiful  but  strange  expression  of  the  prophet, 
“He  stayeth  his  rough  wind  in  the  day  of  the  east 
wind/’  She  often  asserted  that  she  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  ashamed  of  religion,  and  did  not 
seem  to  understand  the  feelings  of  such  as  were 
sensitive  on  this  point. 

“Brought  up  by  a  mother  of  extraordinary  house¬ 
hold  virtues,  she  followed  in  her  footsteps.  Though 
from  a  child  excessively  fond  of  reading,  she  suf¬ 
fered  not  the  indulgence  of  her  favorite  pursuit  to 
interfere  with  the  performance  of  her  household 
duties.  Always  ahead  with  her  work,  preserving 
strict  order  and  system  in  her  domestic  affairs,  she 
was  seldom  in  haste;  and  Saturday  night,  often  in 
families  the  busiest  time  of  the  week,  was  generally 
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a  time  of  leisure  in  her  household.  The  accom¬ 
plishments  of  her  education,  regarded  by  many  as 
useful  only  in  the  gay  season  of  youth,  were  pre¬ 
served  by  her  to  give  cheerfulness  and  refinement 
to  her  home  and  its  inmates.  To  her  might  appro¬ 
priately  be  applied  that  beautiful  and  inspired  de¬ 
scription  of  a  truly  virtuous  woman  left  us  by  the 
wise  king  of  Israel. 

“She  died  on  5th  of  September,  1854,  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  her  age;  and  in  one  month 
from  this  day  she  was  followed  to  Heaven  by  her 
eldest  daughter,  Anna,  a  sweet  child  of  eight  sum¬ 
mers.” 

(Anna,  eldest  daughter  of  Mary  Yandes  and 
John  Wheeler.) 

A  description  of  little  Anna  taken  from  Eliza¬ 
beth  Y.  Robinson’s  scrap-book. 

“From  the  time  she  was  four  or  five  years  old 
— while  her  father  was  professor  in  Asbury  Uni¬ 
versity — I  used  to  see  her  sometimes  at  her  home, 
and  under  the  pleasant  trees  that  grew  around  her 
father’s  house.  She  was  then  a  very  beautiful  little 
girl,  with  bright  eyes  and  auburn  ringlets.” 

“Long  before  Anna  could  have  understood  any 
other  teacher,  her  mother  had  pointed  out  to  her 
the  ways  of  piety  and  goodness,  supposing  that 
after  her  daughter  became  a  woman,  she  would  be 
better  and  the  more  useful  because  of  her  instruc¬ 
tions;  but, 

“In  teaching  her  the  way  to  live, 

She  taught  her  how  to  die,” 
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for  a  few  days  after  her  mother  died  Anna  was 
taken  sick — she  desired  her  father  should  sing  to 
her,  and  opening  the  hymn-book  her  father  sang: 

“In  that  beautiful  place  he  has  gone  to  prepare 
For  all  who  are  washed  and  forgiven ; 

And  many  dear  children  are  gathering  there — 
For  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

“With  what  joy  the  mother  must  have  met  her 
at  the  gates  of  Paradise.  She  died  very  young;  but 
she  lived  long  enough  to  teach  us  a  very  good  les¬ 
son.  Children,  when  very  young,  can  understand 
and  use  pious  instruction,  and  receive  the  love  of 
Christ  into  their  hearts.” 

Mary  Agnes  Wheeler,  who  was  born  the  same 
year  that  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Wheeler  died  ( 1851 ) 
lived  to  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  She  was  three 
years  old  when  her  mother  died. 


CHEERFULNESS 
By  Mary 
(Mary  Yandes.) 

Like  the  bright  flashing  of  the  sun  on  a  cloudy 
day  is  the  sight  of  a  gay  and  cheerful  face  when 
one’s  spirits  are  depressed. 

The  rays  of  light  from  its  smiling  eyes  enter 
into  the  heart  and  cast  a  light  and  warmth  over 
what  was  before  cold  and  passionless.  We  look 
around  upon  our  fellow  beings  with  interest  and 
no  longer  fancy  ourselves  miserable  occupants  of 
a  miserable  world. 
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What  if  we  are  poor?  There  are  riches  in 
Friendship,  in  Love,  in  Books,  never  dreamed  of 
by  the  mere  moneymaker. 

Yes,  there  is  poetry  in  the  flowers  of  earth  that 
look  up  to  Heaven’s  pure  face  without  shrinking; 
in  the  stars;  in  the  rich  coloring  of  the  autumn 
leaves,  and  in  their  dying  away  like  the  good  man, 
who,  ere  he  dies,  seems  to  change  his  nature  and 
for  awhile  becomes  involved  in  something  of 
Heaven’s  own  light  and  glory. 

“Look  on  the  bright  side”  when  all  appears 
black  as  Egyptian  darkness — remember  the  “dark¬ 
est  cloud  has  a  silver  lining.” 

Ye  that  are  poor,  take  comfort  in  your  families, 
in  reading,  in  religion;  look  on  the  world  with  the 
free  and  happy  spirit  of  contentedness. 

Ye  that  are  rich,  relieve  the  wants  of  the  dis¬ 
tressed,  and  your  conscience  will  whisper  so  sweet 
an  approval  to  your  heart  that  “Sleep  like  an  angel 
will  visit  your  bed.” 

Mourner,  let  not  your  heart  linger  in  sadness 
over  the  tomb,  when  your  loved  and  departed  are 
far  beyond  the  grave  in  the  light  and  bliss  of  heav¬ 
en.  Even  when  your  spirit  shrinks  with  utter  sor¬ 
row  and  loneliness  give  not  way  to  despondency, 
but  meekly  bear  your  lot  and  God  will  give  you 
light  and  happiness. 

Cheerfully  let  us  pursue  the  rough  pathway  of 
the  world  and  it  will  be  relieved  by  many  a  flower 
and  the  grass  will  spring  softly  beneath  our  feet, 
and  the  smiles  of  heaven  gild  every  gloomy  cloud. 
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Written  by  Mary  Yandes. 

Our  dear  brother  Daniel  breathed  his  last  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1846. 

30th  of  June ,  1847. 

Oh!  Smiling  day — Oh!  sunny  day 
With  joy,  and  light,  and  beauty  dressed, 

With  sun-tinged  clouds  in  still  repose, 

Air,  flower  and  leaf  in  peaceful  rest! 

How  calmly  breathed  the  gentle  tone 
Of  bee  and  bird  and  insects  gay, 

Floating  on  free  untiring  wing! 

Their  short  and  dreamy  lives  away! 

The  mild  air  fans  the  fairy  flowers, 

The  fairy  flowers  in  smiles  rejoice 
And  breathe  a  low  and  faint  perfume 
In  answer  to  the  gale’s  soft  voice. 

But  ah!  thou  bringest  no  joy  to  me 
Thou  smiling  day — thou  sunny  day, 

“Thou  mindst  me  of  departed  joys,” 

Of  joys  forever  passed  away! 

A  mother  weeps  the  loved  and  lost, 

A  father’s  heart  cannot  forget, 

Sisters  and  brothers  ever  bear 
Deep  in  their  souls  a  fixed  regret. 

But  he,  the  one  we  loved  so  well, 

Tho  never  more  to  us  may  come, 

He  beckons  from  the  Spirit  land 

Oh!  friends  of  best  beloved  come  home! 
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Smile  on  sweet  day,  in  joy  smile  on, 
For  thcr’  he  never  may  return, 

We  know  in  fairer ,  brighter  day 
Is  that  blessed  spirit  whom  we  mourn. 


1841 

(By  Mary  Yandes) 

Kate,  here  is  some  poetry  for  you!  And  origi¬ 
nal,  at  that. 

They  tell  me  that  I’m  larned  enough, 

My  brain  is  over-stocked 

With  knowledge  gained  from  books  and  schools — 
That  long  enough,  I’ve  rocked 
In  Genius’  cradle — now  ’tis  time 
To  try  if  I  can’t  catch 
What  all  the  world  and  my  dear  friends 
Call,  a  superior  match. 

But  ah,  I  heed  them  not — I  know 
That  the  sad  and  woful  fate 
Of  a  single  life  of  blessedness  (?) 

My  future  years  await. 

Then,  oh!  let  me  spend  my  youthful  days 
In  school,  and  when  I’ve  grown 
To  be  an  old  and  starched-ed  maid, 

All  joys  will  not  have  flown. 

For  then  I’ll  bend  my  lonely  steps 

T’wards  the  “Rocky  Mountains”  high — 

I’ll  teach  the  little  savages 
The  way  to  shoot  sky  high!! 
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There,  now  may  curl  the  lip  of  scorn 
At  my  wrinkled,  faded  charms, 

But  far  away  from  the  pomp  and  pride, 

I’ll  repose  in  Nature’s!!  arms!! 

To  Miss  Kate  Merrill, 

Prospect  Hill, 

Indianapolis. 

(Letter  written  by  Mary  Yandes  when  thirteen 
years  of  age.) 

August  5  th,  1836. 

My  Dear  Sister  Catherine, 

The  rain  is  pouring  down,  the  streets  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  mud  and  water,  and  we  are  all  writing 
to  our  friends  at  home.  You  must  know  that  we 
were  very  much  gratified  to  see  Williamson,  and 
Simon’s  letter  was  read  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas¬ 
ure.  Mr.  Maxwell  said  he  had  a  packet  for  me, 
and  I  do  wish  he  would  hurry  and  bring  it  down, 
but  I  suppose  the  rain  prevents  him.  It  is  almost 
as  cold  as  winter,  and  I  am  roasting  my  feet  by  a 
great  big  fire.  Kitty  are  you  lonesome  now  when 
Cousin  Ann  and  sister  Mary  are  gone?  Dr.  Wylie 
has  a  little  girl  named  Margaret.  She  is  a  pleasant 
little  girl  and  would  be  a  good  companion  for  you. 
Almost  all  of  the  little  girls  in  our  school  have 
paint  boxes  which  cost  12%  cents,  and  they  stay 
after  school  and  paint.  This  is  not  a  very  useful 
way  of  employing  their  time. 

When  I  get  home  and  obtain  the  piano,  you 
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will  hear  plenty  of  Music.  I  can  play  Yankee 
Doodle,  and  Mr.  Pering  says  that  I  must  play  and 
sing  3  or  4  times  at  the  examination.  Do  you  re¬ 
member  a  long  time  ago,  that  Mrs.  Barnes  had  a 
little  niece  at  Indianapolis,  from  this  place,  and 
E.  Henderson  and  myself  called  on  her?  Well  that 
little  girl’s  name  is  Catherine  Bowland;  she  has 
called  on  us  and  we  like  her  very  much.  Priscilla 
and  Catherine  have  painted  some  beautiful 
bunches  of  flowers  and  some  pretty  birds.  Has 
Elizabeth  Tarr  got  married  yet?  Tell  Cousin 
Elizabeth  she  must  be  sure  and  come  down  to  the 
exhibition  and  examination  when  Mrs.  Ketcham 
does. 

Bloomington  is  full  of  dog-fennel.  Our  school 
house  is  entirely  surrounded  by  it.  I  am  sorry 
Lafayette  has  been  sick,  and  am  glad  also  that  he 
is  getting  better.  We  have  had  ripe  Blackberries 
and  Huckleberries.  I  intend  to  send  you  a  few 
Huckleberries  when  I  get  them  dried  to  make 
you  two  or  three  tarts.  I  suppose  you  never  ate  a 
huckleberry. 

We  are  serenaded  two  or  three  times  every 
week.  Mary  Brown  has  forgotten  to  write  to  me 
or  perhaps  does  not  want  to.  I  suppose  Catherine 
Noble,  Alice  Barbee  and  she  will  come  back  from 
Callem  mightily  improved.  Katy,  what  have  you 
named  your  doll?  You  must  not  get  it  spoilt  be¬ 
fore  I  return,  and  I  will  make  it  pretty  clothes. — 
I  dream  about  home  almost  every  night.  It  will 
not  be  very  long  before  we  come  home.  Is  Harriet 
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Eaglesfield  married  yet?  We  visited  a  cave,  5 
miles  from  town,  Saturday  before  last,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  which  I  will  give  in  my  letter  to  James. 
Can  Tissy  Libby  talk  pretty  plain  and  can  Bubby 
William  Wilkins  almost  set  alone!  It  is  almost 
time  to  go  to  school  so  I  must  stop  till  evening. 

Catherine,  you  and  Julia  Merrill  must  be  very 
good  friends  and  you  must  read  when  Mother  does 
not  need  you. 


Your  humble 
come  tumble 
down  seven 
pair  of  stairs 
friend 
and  sister 

Mary  Yandes. 

Miss  C.  R.  Yandes. 
Bloomington, 

Monroe  County 
America 

The  whole  world. 

Take  good  care  of  Bubby  William  and  do  not 
let  Libby  forget  me. 


Mary. 


Give  my  love  to  Mary  Brown,  Maria  Jane 
Palmer,  and  Caroline  Morris,  and  Mary  E.  Sand¬ 
ers,  and  tell  them  all  to  write  to  me.  Give  the 
ticket  to  Tissy  Libby,  with  my  sisterly  love.  My 
compliments  to  Miss  E.  C.  Wilson,  my  respects 
to  my  father,  and  my  love  to  Daniel.  I  expect 
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Daniel  can  read  quite  well  now.  Tell  Mother 
I  try  to  be  a  good  girl,  and  I  send  my  best  love  to 
her.  My  love  to  Lafy. 

It  will  be  only  7  weeks  before  the  session  is 
out.  Are  you  not  glad? 

If  I  lived  so  near  to  you  as  you  do  to  me,  I 
would  come  to  see  you  every  day. 

Greencastle,  April  17th,  1848. 

My  dear  Mother, 

You  know  that  I  promised  you  to  write  as  soon 
as  I  got  home;  there  was  no  mail  until  tomorrow 
from  this  place;  so  I  am  writing  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  We  got  to  Plainfield  the  first  day, 
and  home  the  next  day  about  half  past  12.  I  had 
the  sick  headache  and  got  so  bad  I  had  to  go  to 
bed.  It  was  extremely  severe  until  about  midnight, 
when  I  got  to  sleep.  Mr.  Wheeler  and  Charley 
are  well.  Mr.  Wheeler  has  worked  very  hard 
while  I  was  gone.  Today  I  have  been  cleaning 
upstairs,  my  new  rag  carpet  is  right  pretty  and  I 
have  commenced  making  it.  How  do  you  all  come 
on?  I  did  hate  to  start  away  the  worst  kind,  but 
it  is  a  good  thing  I  came  home  before  it  rained, 
and  the  session  commenced  today,  so  Mr.  Wheeler 
would  have  had  little  time  to  attend  to  Charley. 
Mr.  Downy  is  going  to  board  at  Mr.  Cooper’s; 
his  sister  sent  me  a  handsome  steel  bead  bag,  and 
his  father  sent  Mr.  Wheeler  a  silver  pencil  and  a 
gold  pen.  How  does  father  come  on?  I  hope  he 
has  entirely  recovered.  I  suppose  of  course  that 
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James  and  the  girls  have  gone  to  Cincinnati  and 
you  will  be  right  lonesome.  Did  Chris,  go  home 
and  what  girl  have  you  got?  Did  you  hear  that 
that  poor  distressed  volunteer  we  saw  in  the  cars 
died  the  next  morning  at  Brownings?  Annie  was 
very  glad  to  see  Charley  and  Charley  had  a  great 
many  questions  to  ask  about  George.  How  does 
Cousin  Liz  and  Tommy  come  on?  You  must  not 
work  too  hard  this  Spring — the  weather  is  very 
exhausting.  Mr.  Wheeler  says  it  spoils  me  to  go 
home,  I  think  Greencastle  is  a  mean  place  when 
I  get  back.  I  did  have  such  a  pleasant  visit  at 
home,  but  I  will  try  to  be  contented.  Write  as 
soon  as  the  girls  get  home.  Excuse  this  writing 
but  I  have  a  bad  pen. 

We  all  send  our  love  to  you.  Goodbye  dear 
Mother, 

Your  most  affectionate  daughter,  Mary. 

(Letter  written  by  Mary  Yandes  Wheeler 
when  she  was  twenty-five  years  old.) 

Greencastle,  May  13th,  1841. 

Danl.  Yandes  Esq. 

Sir 

Yours  making  inquiries  about  Mr.  Wheeler 
was  received  last  mail  and  I  am  ready  to  answer 
your  inquiries  so  far  as  I  have  information.  My 
acquaintance  with  him  began  about  four  years 
since  at  Allegheny  College,  and  since  that  time 
he  has  been  intimate  in  my  family  and  part  of  the 
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time  resided  with  me.  His  natural  disposition  is 
one  of  unusual  amiability.  I  have  had  a  number 
of  young  men  about  me  and  I  yet  never  saw  one 
so  uniformly  obliging  in  his  turn  and  at  all  times 
so  ready  to  confer  a  favor.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  his  religious  character.  He  is  on  this  subject 
almost  an  exception.  In  four  years  time  I  have 
never  seen  an  act  or  heard  a  word  from  him  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  pure  Christian  character.  Indeed 
from  the  most  intimate  and  continued  connection 
between  us,  I  can  say,  that  a  young  man  of  a  more 
tender  conscience  and  strict  regard  for  duty  I  never 
saw.  This  has  borne  much  upon  his  intentions. 
He  wishes  to  do  all  the  good  he  can,  and  I  believe 
he  will  follow  unhesitatingly  any  path  in  which 
Providence  may  lead  him. 

He  has  I  believe  been  doubtful  whether  this 
duty  was  to  engage  in  teaching  as  a  profession  or 
to  enter  the  ministry.  My  own  opinion  however 
is  that  he  will  engage  in  teaching.  For  it  he  is 
peculiarly  adapted,  and  I  believe  he  can  do  more 
to  elevate  society  by  accepting  a  professor’s  chair 
in  some  institution  than  he  would  in  the  pulpit, 
and  to  such  a  place  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be 
called  before  a  great  lapse  of  time,  in  a  few  years 
at  the  farthest. 

He  possesses  good  intellectual  qualities — solid 
rather  than  brilliant  and  considerably  above  medi¬ 
ocrity.  These  qualities  he  unites  with  great  per¬ 
severance  and  unusual  energy  in  carrying  out  his 
plans. 
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As  to  his  pecuniary  circumstances  I  cannot 
speak  with  so  much  certainty.  My  impression  is 
that  he  received  from  Mr.  Hays  formerly  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  now  near  Madison,  somewhere  about  three 
hundred  dollars  to  assist  him  in  procuring  an 

education.  As  this  passed  through  my  hands  I 

« 

know  the  Doctor’s  intention.  He  at  the  time  placed 
with  him  his  son  who  was  to  be  under  his  care, 
and  informed  Mr.  Wheeler  that  at  any  time  con¬ 
venient  after  he  made  it,  he  might  return  it.  The 
Doctor  has  since  resolved  to  devote  it  to  benevo¬ 
lent  purposes,  and  not  to  receive  it  for  himself. 
When  Mr.  Wheeler  left  this  I  believe  he  had  met 
all  his  other  engagements,  with  perhaps  a  few 
dollars  for  some  recent  books  to  myself.  And  I 
understood  him  that  he  had  saved,  or  by  some 
means  expected  shortly  to  have  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  to  remit  his  father  to  purchase  a  farm  the 
title  of  which  was  to  be  vested  in  him  as  security 
for  the  money.  As  his  father  was  at  this  time 
embarrassed  by  the  pressure. 

I  know  of  no  debts  other  than  these. — I  pre¬ 
sume  he  has  no  property.  He  is  active,  healthy 
and  enterprising — and  while  it  would  be  folly  in 
me  to  speak  of  a  matter  to  which  I  am  a  stranger, 
yet  I  may  be  permitted  to  say — that  had  I  a  near 
relative  for  whom  Mr.  Wheeler  had  attachment, 
I  should  be  pleased  at  a  union.  For  although  in 
limited  circumstances,  he  has  the  requisites  to  con¬ 
stitute  him  an  amiable  and  affectionate,  and  I 
believe,  a  provident  head  of  a  family. 
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Of  course  you  will  make  allowance  in  these 
statements  for  the  blindness  that  may  have  arisen 
from  personal  attachment,  at  the  same  time,  I  aim 
at  speaking  my  sincere  convictions. 

Yours  respectfully, 

M.  Simpson. 

D.  Yandes  Esq. 

Indianapolis. 


DR.  JOHN  WHEELER 
Husband  of  Mary  Yandes. 

“Dr.  John  Wheeler  was  born  in  Portsmouth, 
England,  April  7th,  1815,  and  died  at  his  home 
in  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  June  18th,  1881,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six  years.  He  came  to  this  country  in 
1820  settling  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  where  he  spent 
his  childhood  and  youth.  He  was  a  Methodist 
and  in  1835  he  became  a  student  at  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
Seminary,  remaining  there  two  years.  In  1837  he 
entered  Alleghaney  College,  from  where  after  two 
years,  he,  in  company  with  Bishop  Simpson,  then 
a  professor  in  Alleghaney  College,  went  to  Indiana 
Asbury  University  to  the  presidency  of  which  in¬ 
stitution  Professor  Simpson  had  been  called.  He 
was  graduated  from  Asbury  in  1840,  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  first  graduating  class.  This  same  year 
he  was  elected  principal  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
at  Indianapolis,  and  while  in  charge  there,  in 
1842,  he  married  Mary  Yandes.  It  was  during 
this  year,  also,  that  he  was  elected  professor  of 
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Latin  at  Asbury  University,  his  alma  mater.  He 
remained  in  this  position  until  1854,  filling  his 
chair  with  marked  ability  and  enjoying  an  un¬ 
bounded  popularity  as  a  professor.  In  1855  he 
became  president  of  Baldwin  Institute  at  Berea, 
Ohio,  which  in  the  next  year  became  Baldwin 
University.  He  was  in  charge  there  for  fifteen 
years,  receiving  the  degree  of  D.D.  during  this 
period.  He  founded  the  German  Wallace  College 
at  Berea,  the  first  German  College  ever  founded 
in  America,  and  this  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
undertaking  of  his  life.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
president  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  University;  his  wife, 
Mary  Yandes,  had  died  sixteen  years  before  and 
he  was  now  married  the  second  time.  He  did  his 
last  public  work  at  a  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Method¬ 
ist  Association  at  Des  Moines  when  he  presented 
to  the  Association  a  plan  for  the  unification  of  the 
different  Methodist  colleges  of  Iowa.  He  had 
been  in  ill  health  for  about  a  year  and  it  was  felt 
that  he  had  over-taxed  his  strength  while  at  this 
convention.  After  his  return  home  he  failed  rap¬ 
idly  and  died  after  but  two  weeks  illness. 

“Many  tributes  were  paid  Dr.  Wheeler  at  his 
funeral.  Dr.  Spaulding,  who  had  known  him  for 
many  years,  spoke  at  length  of  the  high  regard  in 
which  Dr.  Wheeler  was  held  by  the  students  at 
Asbury.  He  held  up  to  view  a  silver  watch  which 
the  students  had  presented  their  professor  when 
he  resigned  in  1854,  bearing  the  inscription,  “Pre¬ 
sented  to  Professor  Jno.  Wheeler  by  the  students 
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of  Indiana  Asbury  University — in  token  of  affec¬ 
tion.”  Dr.  Spaulding  said  that  he  could  not  too 
highly  estimate  his  personal  qualities  and  closed 
by  calling  him  a  moral  hero,  the  best  of  husbands 
and  fathers,  the  noblest  of  men  and  the  truest  of 
friends. 

“Dr.  Corkhill  said  he  had  heard  Bishop  Ames 
say,  ‘I  have  known  Dr.  Wheeler  thirty-six  years 
and  have  never  known  a  man  who  loves  to  work 
for  God  as  he  does.’  The  world  has  lost  an  edu¬ 
cator,  the  ministry  a  faithful  worker,  but  heaven 
has  gained  a  saint. 

“Senator  Harlan,  who  had  been  one  of  Dr. 
Wheeler’s  earlier  pupils  at  Asbury,  said  he  had 
never  known  a  more  perfect  man,  nor  any  one, 
outside  of  his  own  family,  that  he  loved  so  dearly. 

“One  of  his  strong  points  as  an  educator  was 
his  belief  that  everyone  should  be  qualified,  by 
means  of  an  education,  to  earn  his  own  living.  He 
favored  some  degree  of  industrial  education  in  the 
schools  and  in  his  later  years  he  prepared  a  series 
of  articles  on  this  subject  that  were  published  in 
the  foremost  educational  publications  in  the 
country.” 

CHILDREN  OF  JOHN  AND  MARY  (YANDES) 

WHEELER 

DR.  JOHN  WHEELER  and  his  wife,  MARY  YANDES 
WHEELER,  had  five  children: 

( 1 )  CHARLES  YANDES  WHEELER. 

(2)  ANNA  WILSON  WHEELER. 

(3)  DANIEL  YANDES  WHEELER. 
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(4)  MARY  AGNES  WHEELER. 

(5)  JOHN  TINGLEY  WHEELER. 

The  oldest  child,  Charles  Yandes  Wheeler,  was 
born  in  Greencastle,  Indiana.  He  married  Sarah 
Jane  VanCise  of  Monroeville,  Ohio,  in  1864.  His 
wife  came  from  Dutch  ancestry.  Her  mother, 
Jane  Pollack,  who  came  from  Maryland,  was  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Polk  family,  kinsman  of  Lord  Balti¬ 
more — see  history  of  Polk  family.  Her  great 
grandfather  served  in  the  Rev.  Army;  he  enlisted 
when  21  years  old  at  Cecil  Co.,  Maryland.  Mrs. 
Wheeler  died  August,  1924,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
children  of  CHARLES  YANDES  and 
SARAH  JANE  (vancise)  WHEELER 
Five  children  were  born  to  Charles  Yandes  and 
Sarah  Jane  (VanCise)  Wheeler:  (1)  Charles 
VanCise  Wheeler,  b.  Berea,  Ohio;  m.  1899  to 
Nellie  Rose  of  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania.  They 
have  descendants.  (2)  Mary  Yandes  Wheeler,  b. 
Berea,  Ohio.  Unmarried.  (3)  Harry  Marshall 
Wheeler,  b.  Berea,  Ohio;  m.  1913,  Mary  Corey 
Braddock,  of  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania.  No  de¬ 
scendants.  (4)  George  Yandes  Wheeler,  b.  Bur¬ 
lington,  Iowa;  m.  1901  Elizabeth  Ellison  Ken¬ 
nedy,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  They  have 
descendants.  (5)  Marjorie  Agnes  Wheeler,  b. 
Allegheny,  Pennsylvania;  m.  1914,  Thomas  Clarke 
Brown.  One  descendant. 

*  *  *  * 

Following  is  a  “Memorial”  to  Charles  Yandes 
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Wheeler  and  the  War  Records  of  Charles  Yandes 
Wheeler  and  his  three  sons. 

CHARLES  YANDES  WHEELER 

IN  MEMORIAM 

CHARLES  YANDES  WHEELER 

Born,  June  23,  1843 
Died,  Sepetmber  5,  1899 
CHARLES  YANDES  WHEELER,  editor,  manufac¬ 
turer  and  inventor,  was  born  at  Greencastle,  In¬ 
diana,  June  23,  1843,  son  of  John  and  Mary 
(Yandes)  Wheeler.  His  father  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  from  England  in  1820,  and  settled  at  Bellefon- 
taine,  Ohio;  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  church;  was  a  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
first  president  of  Baldwin  University,  Berea,  Ohio, 
and  in  1870  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa.  Charles  Y.  Wheeler  entered 
Baldwin  University  (now  Baldwin-Wallace  Col¬ 
lege),  but  his  college  course  was  interrupted  by 
the  Civil  War,  during  which  he  served  as  sergeant 
in  the  65th  and  123rd  regiments,  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry.  He  began  his  business  career  by  estab¬ 
lishing  the  “Grindstone  City  Advertiser,”  a  news¬ 
paper  which  is  now  published  as  “The  Enterprise” 
at  Berea,  Ohio,  and  in  1870  became  a  partner  in- 
the  Burlington  “Hawk  Eye.”  Later  he  became 
sole  owner  of  the  paper  which,  after  a  successful 
career  as  a  publisher,  he  sold  to  Frank  Hatton 
in  1877.  In  1879  he  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
where  he  engaged  in  steel  making.  He  was  the 
first  organizer  and  first  president  of  the  Sterling 
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Steel  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  now  the  Firth-Ster¬ 
ling  Steel  Company,  manufacturers  of  steel  for 
the  finest  tools,  and  also  of  armor-piercing  pro¬ 
jectiles,  of  which  Mr.  Wheeler  was  the  inventor. 
He  was  characterized  by  wit  and  humor  of  un¬ 
usual  subtlety;  was  well  read,  popular  and  of 
proverbial  generosity.  He  was  a  vestryman  of  St. 
Andrews  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  His  clubs  were:  New  York,  Opera,  and 
Manhattan,  New  York;  Duquesne,  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  Metropolitan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Wheeler  died  in  New  York  City,  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  1899. 


WAR  RECORDS 
of 

CHARLES  YANDES  WHEELER  AND  HIS  SONS 

CIVIL  WAR 

Three  enlistments  in  the  Civil  War,  of  which 
two  enlistments  were  in  the  65th  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry  and  the  third  in  the  129th  Ohio  Infantry. 
COPIES  of  two  of  the  Honorable  Discharges 
follow: 

(1)  “To  All  Whom  It  May  Concern :  Know 
ye,  that  Charles  Y.  Wheeler,  a  member  of  the 
Regimental  Band  of  the  65th  Regiment  of  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  who  was  enrolled  on  the  24th 
day  of  October,  One  thousand,  eight  and  sixty-one, 
to  serve  three  years,  unless  sooner  discharged,  is 
hereby  DISCHARGED  from  the  service  of  the 
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United  States,  this  30th  day  of  April,  1862,  at 
Field  of  Shiloh,  Tenn.,  by  reason  of  special  orders 
No.  32  from  Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Ohio, 
dated  Field  of  Shiloh,  April  26th,  1862.  (No 
objection  to  his  being  re-enlisted  is  known  to 
exist.)  Said  Charles  Y.  Wheeler  was  born  in 
Greencastle  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  is  nineteen 
years  of  age,  five  feet  eleven  inches  high,  light 
complexion,  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  and  by  occupa¬ 
tion,  when  enrolled,  a  farmer.  Given  at  Field  of 
Shiloh,  Tenn.,  this  day  of  April,  1862.  C.  G. 
Harker,  Col.  65th  Regt.  Comm’g  Regt. 

Head  Qrs.  Louisville  Bks.,  May  13th,  1862. 
Approved,  F.  F.  Flint,  Maj.  16th  Infty.  Comdg. 

(2)  “To  All  Whom  It  May  Concern  :  Know 
ye,  that  Charles  Y.  Wheeler,  a  Commissary  Ser¬ 
geant  of  129  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry,  who  was  enrolled  on  the  10th  day  of  Au¬ 
gust,  One  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
to  serve  for  the  term  of  six  months,  is  hereby  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  service  of  the  United  States  this 
10th  day  of  March,  1864,  at  Camp  Cleveland,  by 
reason  of  expiration  of  term  of  service.  (No  ob¬ 
jection  to  his  being  re-inlisted  is  known  to  exist.) 
Given  at  Camp  Cleveland,  this  10th  day  of  March 
1864. 

Signed  by  M.  Douglas,  Capt.  18th  Infy.,  M.  O. 

H.  D.  John,  Col.  Comdg.  129th  O.  V.  I. 

Charles  Yandes  Wheeler  was  a  student  at  Bald¬ 
win  University  when  the  war  broke  out  and  en¬ 
listed  with  the  student  body  as  a  Private  in  the 
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Infantry.  As  he  had  played  in  the  College  Brass 
Band  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  a  bandsman.  He 
re-inlisted  as  a  Commissary  Sergeant  and  served 
two  tours  of  duty  as  such.” 

WAR  RECORD 
of 

HARRY  MARSHALL  WHEELER 
Son  of  Charles  Yandes  Wheeler 
Great  grandson  of  Daniel  Yandes 
SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 

(A)  July  15th,  1898,  to  February  24th,  1899. 
Private  in  Battery  A,  5th  U.  S.  Coast  Artillery, 
Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Harbor.  Special  Duty  as 
clerk  in  Headquarters  office.  A  portion  of  this 
time  in  hospital  with  typhoid  fever.  (The  Doctor- 
Colonel  in  charge  of  this  hospital  persuaded  him 
to  re-inlist  in  the  Hospital  Corps  and  accompany 
him  to  the  Philippines.)  Discharged  per  G.  O. 
40/1898.  Character,  “Very  Good.” 

(B)  March  7th,  1899,  to  March  6th,  1902. 
Private  in  U.  S.  Hospital  Corps,  Manilla,  P.  I. 
Special  Duty  in  Pathological  Laboratory,  blood 
test  specialty.  Commutation  of  rations,  citizens 
clothes,  residence  with  native  servants  in  private 
house  in  which  the  laboratory  work  was  done.  It 
was  probably  the  fault  of  a  native  servant,  who 
had  the  duty  of  bringing  from  the  main  Hospital 
the  sterilized  water  and  who  probably  brought  at 
times  the  native  well  water,  that  some  of  the  men 
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on  this  detail  contracted  chronic,  parasitic  dysen¬ 
tery,  from  which  Harry  was  suffering  at  the  time 
of  expiration  of  his  service  and  discharge  in  1902. 
Character,  “Excellent.” 

(By  the  above  two  terms  of  service  Harry  is 
entitled  to  the  medals  for  veteran  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  veteran  of  the  Philippine 
Insurrection.) 

WORLD  WAR 

(C)  February  1st,  1918,  to  December  12th, 
1918,  Captain  in  U.  S.  Army,  Ordance  Reserve 
Corps,  Military  Information  Section,  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Honorable  Discharge  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  12th,  1918. 

(D)  September  19th,  1919,  to  March  4th, 
1920.  Machine  Tool  Expert  in  the  United  States 
Ordnance  Department.  At  Large,  Salvage  Board, 
Administration  Division.  Bronze  Victory  Button 
issued,  10/31/1919. 

WAR  RECORD 
of 

GEORGE  YANDES  WHEELER 
Son  of  Charles  Yandes  Wheeler 
Great  grandson  of  Daniel  Yandes 

WORLD  WAR 

(A)  February  8th,  1918,  to  March  29,  1919, 
Captain  in  U.  S.  Army,  Ordnance  Reserve  Corps, 
Military  Information  Section,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Honorable  Discharge  dated  March  29,  1919.  This 
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officer  is  entitled  to  travel  allowance  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

(B)  Appointed  Captain  Ordnance  Section, 
Officer’s  Reserve  Corps  to  rank  from  May  13, 
1919. 

September  27,  1918,  ordered  to  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground  and  Watertown  Arsenal  on  offi¬ 
cial  duty  to  fit  him  to  become  an  Armament 
Officer. 

November  25,  1918,  relieved  from  duty  in  of¬ 
fice  of  Chief  of  Ordnance  and  ordered  to  Panama 
Canal  Department,  Canal  Zone,  for  duty  as  Arma¬ 
ment  Officer,  Chief  Ordnance  Officer  and  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  of  the  Panama  Arsenal. 

December  19,  1918,  Assigned  to  duty  with 
Station  at  Corozal. 

January  15,  1919,  ordered  to  proceed  four 
times  per  month  to  Christobel,  in  connection  with 
the  installation  and  repair  of  the  armament  and 
other  ordnance  property  on  the  Atlantic  End  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

WAR  RECORD 
of 

CHARLES  VAN  CISE  WHEELER 
Son  of  Charles  Yandes  Wheeler 
Great  grandson  of  Daniel  Yandes 

WORLD  WAR 

Services  as  District  of  Columbia  Director  of 
United  States  Public  Service  Reserve,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  recruiting  skilled  men  for  ship 
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yard  service,  January  26  to  March  1,  1918.  Chair¬ 
man  of  Team  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Drive,  Member  and 
Vice-Chairman  of  Committee  on  Clearings  in  the 
several  Red  Cross  Drives. 

(2)  Anna  Wilson,  the  second  child  of  Dr. 
and  Mary  Yandes  Wheeler,  died  in  1854  at  the 
age  of  eight  years. 

(3)  Daniel  Yandes  Wheeler,  their  third 
child,  was  born  in  Greencastle,  Indiana,  and  died 
from  the  results  of  an  accident,  at  Denver,  Col¬ 
orado,  in  1907.  In  1873  Daniel  Wheeler  married 
Flora  Adelaide  Reynolds,  daughter  of  Elizabeth 
Bradshaw  Reynolds  of  Virginia.  Mrs.  Wheeler 
died  in  1893  and  is  buried  in  the  Daniel  Yandes 
lot  in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  Indianapolis. 

children  of  DANIEL  YANDES  and 
FLORA  ADELAIDE  (Reynolds) 
WHEELER. 

Two  daughters  were  born  to  Daniel  and  Flora 
Adelaide  Wheeler: 

(1)  MARY  FLORA,  b.  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  m. 
Orville  Shattuck  of  Missouri,  in  Indianapolis, 
1896.  They  have  descendants. 

(2)  MARGARET,  b.  Sedalia,  Missouri;  m. 
Frederick  Francke  of  Indianapolis,  1910.  No 
descendants. 

(4)  Mary  Agnes,  the  fouth  child  of  Dr.  and 
Mary  Yandes  Wheeler,  died  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
in  1864,  when  thirteen  years  old. 

(5)  John  Tingley  Wheeler,  the  youngest  of 
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their  children,  was  born  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
and  died  at  Ormand,  Florida,  in  1898.  He  mar¬ 
ried  his  cousin,  Mary  M.  Yandes,  the  daughter  of 
James  Wilson  Yandes,  in  1892,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
His  wife  was  of  a  very  retiring  disposition,  but 
she  had  an  exceptionally  gentle  and  loving  nature. 
She  possessed  a  fine  intellect  and  was  characterized 
by  her  generosity,  her  many  beneficences  being 
done  quietly  and  without  ostentation.  She  died  in 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  in  1915. 

CHILDREN  of  JOHN  TINGLEY  AND  MARY 
YANDES  WHEELER 

( 1 )  MARY  ANNA,  b.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
Unmarried. 

(2)  KATHERINE  ELIZABETH,  b.  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania;  d.  Santa  Barbara,  California,  1928. 


The  obituary  notice  of  John  Tingley  Wheeler 
that  follows  was  copied  from  a  Pittsburgh  paper. 

“RECENT  DEATHS” 

JOHN  TINGLEY  WHEELER 
Born,  1854. 

Died,  1898. 

“John  Tingley  Wheeler,  brother  of  Charles  Y. 
Wheeler,  President  of  the  Sterling  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  died  at  Ormand,  Florida,  Friday  morning. 
His  death  was  sudden  and  unexpected,  the  result 
of  a  cold  caught  at  Asheville  on  his  way  South. 

“The  deceased  was  a  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Wheeler,  first  President  of  Baldwin  University, 
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and  later  of  Wesleyan  University,  Mount  Pleas¬ 
ant,  Iowa.  His  wife,  who  was  Miss  Mary  Yandes 
of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  two  children,  survive 
him.  Mr.  Wheeler’s  health  had  been  poor  for 
several  years,  and  he,  with  his  family,  has  been 
spending  his  winters  in  Florida.  The  news  of  his 
death  was  unexpected,  he  having  written  recently 
to  friends  in  Pittsburgh  that  his  health  was  im¬ 
proving.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  business  at 
Burlington,  Iowa,  and  later  in  New  York.  Ten 
years  ago  he  came  to  Pittsburgh  and  became  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Sterling  Steel  Company.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  University  Club,  taking  a  great 
interest  in  athletics.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
St.  Andrews  Episcopal  Church,  and  as  such  was 
noted  for  his  consistent  manner  of  living.  In  his 
domestic  life  he  was  an  affectionate  and  faithful 
husband  and  father.”  Mr.  John  Wheeler’s  last 
resting  place  is  in  Daniel  Yandes’,  his  grandfa¬ 
ther’s,  lot  in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  Indianapolis. 

Mary  Yandes  Wheeler,  wife  of  Dr.  John 
Wheeler,  and  four  of  her  children,  Anna,  Daniel, 
Mary  Agnes,  and  John,  are  buried  in  her  father’s, 
the  Daniel  Yandes  lot,  in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery, 
Indianapolis. 
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Chapter  Five 


CATHERINE  YANDES  FLETCHER 

(1852-1912) 

A  gracious  woman  retaineth  honour 

Proverbs. 

CATHERINE  RIDER  YANDES,  named  for  her  grand¬ 
mother,  Catherine  Rider,  was  born  Septem¬ 
ber  3,  1825,  in  Indianapolis,  and  was  the  fifth 
child  and  second  daughter  of  the  eleven  children 
born  to  Daniel  and  Anna  Yandes.  Her  birthplace 
was  in  her  father’s  first  frame  house,  of  three 
rooms,  which  stood  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
present  Washington  and  Alabama  Streets. 

Catherine  Yandes  was  a  very  handsome  woman, 
highly  endowed  mentally,  and  witty  and  brilliant 
in  conversation,  which  she  especially  enjoyed  with 
men  of  intellect.  She  was  married  twice.  Her 
first  marriage,  in  1848,  when  she  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  was  to  ANDREW  MCDOWELL  CARNA¬ 
HAN,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  but  at  the  time  of 
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his  marriage  a  promising  young  lawyer  in  Coving¬ 
ton,  Indiana.  In  1843  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  had  been  conferred  upon  Mr.  Carnahan  as 
a  member  of  the  graduating  class  of  Wabash 
College.  Later  he  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  and  became  an  efficient  and  successful 
member  of  the  Bar.  He  was  a  loyal  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church;  a  man  beloved  by  his 
fellow-students  when  in  college  and  by  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  later  life.  Two  years  after  his  marriage, 
in  February,  1850,  when  in  Covington,  Indiana, 
during  bitterly  cold  weather  he  contracted  pneu¬ 
monia  and  died.  His  wife  was  not  with  him,  nor 
could  she  leave  Indianapolis  to  go  to  him,  as  she 
was  to  become  a  mother  in  March,  but  her  brother, 
James  Yandes,  was  with  him  until  his  death.  Their 
child,  ANDREW  MCDOWELL  CARNAHAN,  named  for 
his  father,  was  born  March  30,  1850,  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  in  his  grandfather’s  home  on  North  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Street,  where  the  Post  Office  and  Federal 
Court  now  stand. 

The  second  marriage  of  Catherine  Yandes 
Carnahan  occurred  in  1856  to  the  REV.  ELIJAH  T. 
FLETCHER  of  Indianapolis,  a  son  of  Calvin 
Fletcher,  and  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church.  There  were  no  children 
by  this  marriage,  but  Mr.  Fletcher,  a  widower 
with  his  one  child,  a  son,  Frank,  and  his  wife, 
Catherine  Yandes  Fletcher,  with  her  son,  “Mack,” 
as  he  was  called,  lived  a  most  congenial  and  happy 
life  together  until  Mr.  Fletcher’s  death  in  1877, 
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after  many  years  of  invalidism.  Their  home  in 
Indianapolis,  noted  for  its  culture  and  hospitality, 
was  on  the  corner  of  Delaware  and  Michigan 
Streets,  next  door  to  the  last  home  of  Daniel 
Yandes. 

In  the  autumn  of  1883,  after  the  marriage  of 
her  son,  Andrew  Carnahan,  to  Miss  Kate  Davis 
of  Indianapolis,  Catherine  Fletcher  moved  with 
them  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  her  son  entered 
into  business  with  his  step-brother,  Frank  Fletcher. 
Later,  after  this  business  had  closed,  Mr.  Carna¬ 
han  again  became  connected  with  the  Railroad 
business  in  which  he  had  formerly  been  engaged. 
His  mother  passed  away  in  September,  1912,  in 
Cincinnati,  and  his  wife  four  months  later  in  De¬ 
cember.  Thus  doubly  bereaved  he  left  his  home 
on  Walnut  Hills  and  moved  to  the  Grand  Hotel 
in  Cincinnati  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in 
August,  1923.  His  grave,  that  of  his  wife,  and  those 
of  his  mother,  father,  and  step-father  are  all  on  the 
Calvin  Fletcher  lot  in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery  in 
Indianapolis,  which  is  just  across  the  road  from 
the  Daniel  Yandes  lot. 

During  his  pastorate  at  Wellsville,  Ohio,  Eli¬ 
jah  Fletcher  was  a  contributor  to  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Christian  Advocate  using  the  pen  name  “Ar¬ 
row.”  Shortly  after  his  marriage  to  Catherine 
Yandes  Carnahan  the  following  article  appeared 
in  which  he  paid  a  charming  and  loving  tribute  to 
his  young  wife,  “Mrs.  Arrow.” 
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“Letter  From  Arrow” 

“A  change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  my  dream.” 

“The  leaves  of  the  five  locust  trees  had  turned 
to  a  delicate  tea-green,  and  already  began  to  car¬ 
pet  the  sidewalk,  as  we  again  turned  back  the  rusty 
bolt  of  the  parsonage.  Then  came  the  last  glimpse 
of  desolation  looking  doubly  desolate.  Rats,  mice, 
dust  and  spiders  abdicated  in  favor  of  soap,  rain¬ 
water,  brooms,  mops  and  Mrs.  Arrow.  Silence  and 
dirt  were  most  unceremoniously  routed.  From  cel¬ 
lar  to  garret  was  heard  the  sound  of  scrubbing  and 
rubbing;  fireboards  were  removed,  and  smoke 
struggled  up  the  soot-smothered  chimnies  and 
cheerily  curled  upward.  There  were  no  longer 
scrambles  over  the  hills  or  observations  from  the 
doorsteps,  or  pleasure  loiterings  through  the  gar¬ 
den  for  Arrow;  but  in  their  stead  came  the  unpack¬ 
ing  of  boxes,  the  running  of  errands,  and  the 
stretching  and  tacking  of  carpets.  Good  brethren 
who  had  long  grieved  at  the  tenantless  appearance 
of  the  parsonage,  now  leaned  their  arms  on  the 
window  sill,  thrust  their  heads  in,  gazed  at  the 
newly  furnished  apartments,  and  felt  that  all  this 
wonderful  transformation  could  alone  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to — a  woman  and — a  wife. 

Golden  and  scarlet,  purple  and  brown,  the 
leaves  have  fallen.  The  knobs  of  Ohio  and  the  hills 
of  Virginia,  stripped  of  their  autumnal  beauty, 
stare  bald-facedly  at  each  other  across  the  rising 
waters  of  “La  Belle  River.”  The  tomatoes  have 
wilted  and  the  potatoes  are  garnered ;  Norway,  the 
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gipsy  brown  chicken,  has  doffed  the  rusty  black 
and  donned  epaulets  of  silver  and  a  collar  of  gold; 
while  purple  jet  plumes  curl  in  gallant  contrast 
with  his  roseate  comb.  The  sweetbriar  bush  has 
been  abandoned  for  a  cherry  tree,  whence  every 
morning  he  awakens  us  with 

“A  cottage  rousing  crow.” 

“Within  the  rubbing  and  the  scrubbing  are 
over.  A  fire  glowing  in  the  grate  throws  its  cheer¬ 
ful  light  out  over  a  carpet  of  currant  and  black; 
upon  a  green  damask  covered  lounge  reclines  your 
correspondent,  scribbling  off  this  communication; 
at  his  head  stand  his  books  in  tempting  rows;  while 
from  the  opposite  wall  gazes  down  in  colored  lith¬ 
ograph  a  pensive-eyed,  fair-haired  boy.  In  the 
ingle  side,  convenient  to  a  sewing  stand,  sits  en- 
sconsed  in  an  easy  chair,  Mrs.  Arrow — the  source 
of  all  this  change,  and  next  to  God,  the  source  of 
all  this  comfort.  But  hark!  Four  stubbed  little 
boots  clatter  along  the  hall,  and  now  enter  two 
chubby-cheeked  young  Arrows,  all  fresh  and  glow¬ 
ing  from  a  romp  in  the  garden;  these  last  were 
bought  from  the  doctor,  one  seven  and  the  other 
five  years  ago. 

“I  lay  my  pen  aside  to  read  the  103rd  Psalm — 
David  began  it  outburstingly :  ‘Bless  the  Lord,  O 
my  soul:  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his  holy 
name.  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not 
all  his  benefits.’  To  all  of  which  a  sincere  ‘Amen!’ 
gushes  from  the  heart  and  falls  from  the  lips  of 

“ARROW.” 
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Chapter  Six 


ELIZABETH  YANDES  ROBINSON 

(1833-1004 ) 

T o  all  who  came  as  friends 
At  morn,  at  noon,  or  eventide; 

In  springtime  bright  or  winter  gray, 

Her  welcoming  door  stood  open  wide. 

J.  R. 

Elizabeth  wilson  yandes,  the  eighth  child  of 
Daniel  and  Anna  Yandes,  was  born  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  February  6,  1833,  in  the  two  story  brick 
dwelling  built  by  her  father  in  1831,  which  stood 
on  the  south  side  of  Washington  Street  a  few  doors 
east  of  Meridian  Street. 

Elizabeth  was  a  slender,  delicate  little  girl  with 
a  sweet  and  loving  disposition  and  was  greatly  be¬ 
loved  by  her  family  and  friends.  Her  brothers,  Si¬ 
mon  and  James,  were  respectively  seventeen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  birth,  and 
her  sisters,  Mary  and  Catherine,  ten  and  eight.  Her 
little  brother,  Daniel,  but  three  years  older  than 
herself  and  her  devoted  playfellow,  whom  his  sis- 
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ter  Mary,  once  described  as  “warm,  and  true, 
and  tender/’  died  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  years, 
but  so  deep  was  the  affection  felt  for  him  by  all 
who  knew  him  that  he  was  never  forgotten  and 
was  often  spoken  of  to  the  succeeding  generations. 

When  Elizabeth,  or  Lizzie  as  she  was  lovingly 
called,  was  five  years  old,  the  twins,  George  and 
Margaret,  were  born.  Margaret  died  when  but  a 
little  more  than  two  years  of  age,  but  George  lived 
and  this  youngest  brother  of  Lizzie’s  was  destined 
to  become  her  close  companion,  both  in  joy  and 
sorrow,  through  all  the  many  years  of  her  life.  He 
never  married  and  he  and  “Betsy,”  as  was  his  spe¬ 
cial  name  for  her,  were  ever  true  and  tried  com¬ 
rades. 

When  six  years  old  the  little  Elizabeth  at¬ 
tended  the  Indianapolis  Female  Institute  to  receive 
instruction  from  the  Misses  Axtel,  formerly  of  the 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Female  Institute,  who  were  cele¬ 
brated  teachers  of  that  early  day  in  Indianapolis. 
It  was  at  this  time,  in  1839,  that  she  composed  her 
first  letter,  which  she  dictated  to  her  sister  Mary, 
to  send  to  her  brother  Simon,  then  a  student  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School  in  Cambridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  It  read: 

Dear  Bubley  Simy, 

Write  us  a  noney  letter.  I  want  to  know 
when  you  come  back.  Where  did  you  go  to? 
I  want  to  know  if  you  get  sick.  Is  there  any 
pretty  things  where  you  are? 

Libby  Yandes. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  few  childish 
sentences  formed  at  the  tender  age  of  six  years 
were  indicative  of  what  proved  to  be  leading  traits 
of  her  character  as  manifested  throughout  her  life¬ 
time,  namely,  her  thought  for  and  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  others  that  ever  took  precedence  over 
any  thought  for  herself;  her  fear  of  sickness  for 
her  loved  ones;  and  her  love  of  beauty. 

It  was  at  the  wedding  of  her  sister  Mary  that 
the  then  nine-year-old  Elizabeth  became  the  hero¬ 
ine  of  the  famous  white  satin  slipper  episode. 
Yearning  to  be  fittingly  attired  for  so  important  an 
event  and  finding  in  the  attic  a  pair  of  white  satin 
slippers,  many  sizes  too  large  for  her,  she  slipped 
her  toes  into  them  as  far  as  they  would  go  and  then 
sewed  up  the  back  so  that  her  little  feet  would  not 
fall  out.  Proudly,  with  her  heels  flopping  up  and 
down,  but  her  toes  daintily  shod,  she  came  to  the 
wedding,  causing  her  family  and  the  guests  much 
amusement  of  which  she  was,  however,  entirely  un¬ 
conscious. 

When  fifteen  years  of  age  Elizabeth  was  sent 
to  the  Granville  Female  Academy  at  Granville, 
Ohio,  a  Presbyterian  Institution.  Her  intimate  and 
lifelong  friend,  Margaret  McCarty,  who  later 
married  Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Harrison,  and  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Nicholas  and  Margaret  (Hawkins) 
McCarty,  prominent  pioneer  citizens  of  Indianap¬ 
olis,  was  a  student  with  her  at  Granville  Academy. 
We  can  recreate  for  ourselves  something  of  their 
surroundings  there  from  the  accompanying  pic- 
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ture  taken  from  a  photograph  pasted  in  Elizabeth 
Yandes’  scrapbook  showing  the  four-story  Acad¬ 
emy  building,  the  young  ladies  in  the  costumes  of 
the  day  walking  in  the  spacious  grounds,  and  the 
handsome  equipages  and  spirited  equestrians  pass¬ 
ing  by. 

After  Granville,  Elizabeth  attended  a  school  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  but,  when  eighteen  years  old,  her 
mother  died,  and  from  that  time  she  and  her  broth¬ 
er  George  kept  house  for  their  father  until  her 
marriage  in  1859  to  Joseph  Richardson  Robinson, 
a  banker  from  New  York  State.  Mr.  Robinson, 
the  son  of  Dr.  Daniel  Robinson  and  Isabelle 
(Richardson)  Robinson,  was  born  in  Farmington, 
New  York,  in  1828.  On  his  paternal  side  he  was 
descended  from  Robert  Robinson  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  on  the  maternal  side  from  Samuel  Richardson 
and  John  Harris  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  an  in¬ 
valid  for  many  years  before  his  death  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  Indianapolis  in  1896.  His  grave  is  in  the 
Daniel  Yandes  lot  in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery  beside 
that  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Yandes  Robinson. 

Three  daughters  were  born  to  JOSEPH  R.  and 
ELIZABETH  (YANDES)  ROBINSON.  The  eldest,  ANNA 
BELLE,  was  born  in  her  grandfather’s,  Daniel  Yan¬ 
des’,  home  in  Indianapolis;  MARY  YANDES,  the  sec¬ 
ond  daughter,  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin; 
and  JOSEPHINE,  the  youngest,  was  born  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois.  These  three  daughters  never  mar¬ 
ried  and  were  the  constant  and  devoted  compan¬ 
ions  of  their  mother  during  her  lifetime. 
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From  early  youth  Elizabeth  Yandes  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  possessing  a  rare  nature,  combining  a 
scientific  quality  of  thought  with  the  spiritual  and 
artistic.  On  the  one  hand  she  was  masculine  in  her 
ability  to  ignore  small  and  trifling  matters ;  in  never 
criticizing  or  condemning  from  a  personal  view¬ 
point  but  judging  the  case  impartially  if  an  occa¬ 
sion  arose;  and  in  excelling  in  mathematics  which 
was  her  favorite  study.  On  the  other  hand  she  was 
imbued  with  a  profoundly  religious  sentiment,  and 
a  deep  love  for  beauty  in  nature,  art,  literature  and 
music.  In  her  school  days  she  was  taught  music 
and  painting  and  her  daughters  still  have  her  gui¬ 
tar  and  recall  the  sweetness  of  her  voice  as  she  sang 
for  them  the  old  songs  of  her  girlhood.  Many  of 
the  pictures  that  she  loved  and  bought  are  now  the 
treasured  possessions  of  her  daughters,  as  well  as 
her  books  that  were  handed  down  to  them.  That 
her  fondness  for  reading,  particularly  poetry,  was 
recognized  by  her  relatives  and  friends  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  books  they  gave  her,  complete  sets  of 
Longfellow’s  and  Tennyson’s  poems,  and  many 
others.  The  Book  of  Psalms,  1860,  given  her  by 
her  husband,  was  one  of  her  favorites  and  in  this 
volume  we  find  pressed  flowers  between  the  pages 
as  also  in  her  Hymn  Book.  Her  favorite  Psalm 
was  the  103rd,  “Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul :  and  all 
that  is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name — who  heal- 
eth  all  thy  diseases.”  Her  Hymn  Book,  published 
in  1847,  bears  the  name,  “The  Church  Psalmist,” 
and  her  own  name,  Adiss  E.  W.  Yandes,  is  engraved 
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on  the  cover  in  gilt  letters.  Faint  pencil  marks  are 
traced  around  certain  old  and  still  well-loved 
songs:  “Guide  me  O  thou  Great  Jehovah”;  “Jesus 
Lover  of  my  soul”;  “The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  no. 
want  shall  I  know,”  and  “God  moves  in  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  way  his  wonders  to  perform.”  But  of  all  her 
books  her  children  prize  most  highly  her  Cook 
Book  and  her  Scrap  Book  for  they  so  well  express 
her  character  in  both  its  humorous  and  serious  as¬ 
pect.  The  Cook  Book,  with  its  many  famous  recipes 
gathered  from  family,  friends  and  newspapers,  is 
written  in  the  charming  penmanship  of  a  long  ago 
day.  Tucked  away  in  its  pages  are  clippings  from 
newspapers  and  poems,  perhaps  to  relieve  the  te¬ 
dium  of  weights  and  measures,  and  scattered  all 
through  it  are  quaint  sketches  drawn  by  herself  for 
her  little  girls  who  were  ever  by  her  side.  These 
sketches  are  of  pigs  with  wonderful  tightly  curled 
tails,  of  birds,  and  of  a  small  girl  with  stiff  side 
curls  and  wearing  pantalets.  Her  Scrap  Book  is  a 
treasury,  containing  printed  articles  about  her  fam¬ 
ily  and  friends,  and  poems  and  sermons  taken  from 
newpapers  and  magazines. 

No  one  of  Daniel  Yandes’  children  has  had, 
perhaps,  so  lasting  an  influence  on  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  her,  as  his  daughter  Elizabeth.  Her 
brother  Simon  once  said  of  her,  “Lizzie  is  truly 
amiable,”  using  “amiable”  in  its  oldfashioned 
sense  of  sweet  and  gracious.  Her  brother  James, 
who  was  married  a  few  months  after  his  mother’s 
death,  tenderly  solicitous  of  his  young  sister  Eliza- 
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beth  in  her  grief  at  the  loss  of  their  mother,  took 
her  with  him  and  his  bride  on  their  extended  wed¬ 
ding  journey;  her  friends  always  spoke  her  name 
with  the  softness  of  deep  affection;  she  had  what 
the  poet,  Longfellow,  called  “The  lightning  of  the 
angelic  smile.” 

In  1871,  with  her  husband  and  her  three  chil¬ 
dren,  she  returned  to  Indianapolis  from  New  York 
State  at  the  request  of  her  father  that  she  would 
come  back  and  make  a  home  for  him  in  his  declin¬ 
ing  years.  From  that  time  until  her  father’s  death 
in  1878  she  kept  house  for  him  as  she  had  done  in 
her  youth  and  she  had  the  great  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  by  her  loving  care  she  had  made  the 
last  years  of  his  life  comfortable  and  peaceful. 

Her  home  was  one  of  charm  and  hospitality. 
The  door  was  always  wide  open  not  only  to  every 
member  of  the  family  but  to  their  friends,  and  to 
the  sick,  and  poor,  and  discouraged.  There  was 
always  a  welcome  at  “Aunt  Lizzie’s.”  After  her 
father’s  death  she  remained  in  the  house  on  Michi¬ 
gan  Street  that  he  had  purchased  after  her  return 
to  Indianapolis.  Her  brother  George  came  home 
to  live  with  her  and  so  it  was  that  in  their  age  as 
in  their  youth  “Betsy”  and  George  kept  house  to¬ 
gether,  devoted  comrades  to  the  end. 

When  she  was  seventy  years  old  she  said,  “I  am 
so  afraid  I  shall  not  grow  old  gracefully,”  but  that 
fear  was  never  realized  for  though  she  lived  to  the 
age  of  seventy-one  she  never  grew  old  in  heart  but 
ever  remained  the  inspiring  companion  of  her 
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daughters  and  their  friends  as  well  as  of  the  friends 
of  her  own  generation.  Truly  it  can  be  said  of  her: 

“In  dreams  she  grows  no  older, 

The  land  of  dreams  among: 

In  dreams  shall  I  behold  her, 

Still  dear,  and  kind,  and  young.” 

On  Sunday,  May  the  twenty-second,  1904, 
Elizabeth  Yandes  Robinson  passed  away  from  this 
earth,  but  “Whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me 
shall  never  die,”  [John  11:26]  and  the  hallowing 
influence  of  her  life  of  unselfed  love  lives  on  en¬ 
riching  all  those  whose  lives  she  touched. 

*  *  * 

Excerpts  from  the  Letters  of 
Elizabeth  Yandes  Robinson. 

“I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  rise  and 
fall  of  many  a  Rome  right  here  at  home.” 

“The  old  house  gathers  them  in,  those  of  kin¬ 
dred-tie  and  old  friends,  and  may  the  light  never 
grow  so  dim  that  they  cannot  see  the  way  as  long  as 
I  live.” 

“Now  I  will  tell  you  a  secret!  But  never  you 
breathe  it  that  I  told  you  for  George  does  not  want 
Julia  to  hear  of  it  and  told  me  last  year  never  to 
tell  so  that  she  could  hear  of  it,  but  he  sent  her  last 
Christmas,  and  this  Christmas,  a  $50.00  check.  I 
am  wondering  all  the  time  if  she  comes  any  where 
near  guessing  the  giver — if  she  can  weave  any  ro¬ 
mance  about  the  mysterious  offering — well,  that 
she  can.” 
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“These  wintry  days,  dear  sister,  bring  up  many 
fond  recollections  as  well  as  sad  memories.  As  the 
year  departs  and  the  new  comes  in  people’s  hearts 
go  through  some  kind  of  revolution  and  we  are 
made  to  know  of  the  love  and  affection  they  bear 
us  by  gifts  and  all  kinds  of  expressions  of  feelings 
that  draw  us  nearer  together — kindliness  reigns 
and  we  are  renewed  creatures.” 

“As  I  went  into  the  library  last  Sunday  I  was 
struck  with  seeing  two  white  heads  looming  up 
from  the  backs  of  the  chairs  that  Simon  and 
George  were  in.  George  is  quite  gray.  They  were 
marked  looking  men  but  it  is  so  hard  for  me  to 
realize  how  we  look  and  the  number  of  years  we 
carry.” 

“Even  down  to  old  age  our  characteristics  will 
follow  us.” 

“The  summer  people  seem  disturbed  if  not  go¬ 
ing  some  place,  Mr.  M.  has  left  to  meet  his  wife  in 
England;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  leave  today,  will  be 
tramps,  ready  for  any  change,  anywhere,  for  an 
indefinite  period — America,  Japan,  China,  or  a  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  anywhere  on  the  globe  that  may 
strike  their  fancy.  Even  the  servant  girls  are  rest¬ 
less.” 

“The  burden  of  spring  weighs  heavy,  so  much 
to  look  after  in  material  things,  and  the  body  needs 
renovating,  too.  How  do  worthless  things  collect? 
The  next  thing  is  what  to  do  with  them.” 

“Postals  from  our  baby,  Jo,  report  all  right; 
when  a  letter  comes  you  shall  have  it.  George 
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opens  his  door  in  the  morning  to  go  down  to  break¬ 
fast  as  usual  and  calls  out  the  usual  salutation,  “Get 
up  lazy  Jo.”  Well,  he  is  still  a  boy,  and  he  says  Jo 
never  answered  him  anyway  so  he  doesn’t  miss  an 
answer  now.” 

*  *  *  * 

In  a  letter  to  her  daughter  Josephine,  she  wrote 
near  the  close  of  her  life,  “Do  laugh  and  be  merry, 
and  get  some  flesh,  throw  all  care  aside.  I  am  like 
the  tropical  plants;  sunshine,  and  warmth,  and 
plenty  of  love  is  my  life.” 
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Chapter  Seven 


GEORGE  BUSH  YANDES 
(1838-1913) 

“Each  day  with  him  was  Spring  again” 

INDELIBLY  etched  upon  the  memories  of  the 
descendants  of  Daniel  and  Anna  Yandes  is  the 
portrait  of  the  youngest  member  of  that  pioneer 
family,  the  one  in  the  remembrance  of  whom  this 
book  has  been  compiled: 

GEORGE  BUSH  YANDES. 

Born  a  twin,  June  7,  1838,  in  Indianapolis,  in 
the  family  home  on  North  Pennsylvania  Street, 
where  the  Federal  Court  and  Post  Office  building 
now  stands,  George  Yandes  lived  to  become  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  beloved  of  all  the  eleven 
Yandes  children  as  well  as  the  last  to  bear  the 
name  of  Yandes  as  a  surname. 

In  his  nature  there  was  blended  in  a  marked 
degree  his  father’s  sterling  qualities  of  honesty, 
uprightness,  business  sagacity  and  physical  strength 
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with  the  wit,  humor,  charm  and  genius  for  friend¬ 
ship  characteristics  of  his  maternal  Scotch-Irish 
ancestry.  Over  six  feet  in  height  he  was  a  Yandes 
in  stature,  but  his  handsome  features  and  blue-gray 
eyes  in  which  a  twinkle  seemed  always  to  lurk 
were  “all  Wilson”  according  to  family  tradition. 

He  was  given  the  name  George  Bush  because 
of  the  affectionate  regard  his  father  and  mother 
entertained  for  the  Rev.  George  Bush,  the  first 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  who  was  their  intimate  friend  and  who 
spent  many  months  as  a  guest  in  their  home.  The 
baby  George,  however,  was  baptized  by  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  the  first  preacher  for  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Indianapolis,  organized 
in  1838  (the  year  of  George  Yandes’  birth)  by 
fifteen  members  from  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  two  of  whom  were  Daniel  Yandes  and 
his  wife.  He  also  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  child  baptized  by  Mr.  Beecher  in  his  new 
pastorate.  His  twin  sister,  Margaret,  died  when 
but  little  more  than  two  years  of  age  so  that  George 
and  his  sister  Elizabeth,  who  was  only  five  years 
older  than  himself,  became  great  comrades  and 
playmates,  and  their  grief  at  the  death  of  their 
mother  when  George  was  thirteen  and  Elizabeth 
eighteen  drew  them  still  closer  together.  This  bond 
of  affection  and  understanding  that  existed  be¬ 
tween  them  endured  throughout  their  lifetime, 
deepening  and  strengthening  with  the  years. 

George  was  a  high-spirited,  fun-loving  boy 
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with  a  penchant  for  playing  practical  jokes;  with 
an  inate  love  of  nature  and  out-of-door  life;  and 
with  a  love  of  reading,  all  traits  that  persisted 
through  the  passing  years. 

In  1843,  when  George  was  five  years  old, 
Charles  Dicken’s  “Christmas  Carol”  appeared  and 
from  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  story  in  his 
youth  until  he  was  an  old  man,  George  reread  the 
tale  at  every  Christmas-tide.  Christmas  in  the 
days  when  George  Yandes  was  a  boy  was  not  the 
day  of  feasting  and  gift-making  that  it  is  now  but 
the  youthful  George  always  knew  of  one  gift  that 
would  be  awaiting  him.  Early  on  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing  he  would  run  to  his  brother  Simon’s  room 
shouting  “Christmas  gift,”  and  Simon,  twenty-two 
years  his  senior,  would  be  prepared  to  play  Santa 
Claus,  always  having  in  readiness  an  orange,  a 
rare  gift  at  that  time,  and  a  dollar  for  his  small 
brother.  Both  of  his  brothers,  Simon  and  James, 
loved  George  dearly  and  on  one  occasion  when 
James,  who  was  a  great  traveler,  was  going  on  a 
trip  to  New  York  city  he  took  the  young  George 
with  him.  He  awaited  with  much  interest  to  hear 
what  George  would  order  for  his  first  meal  at  the 
hotel  from  a  menu  that  offered  articles  of  food 
both  novel  and  appetizing.  What  was  his  sur¬ 
prise,  when  after  some  consideration,  George  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  have  “ham  and  eggs.” 
James  remonstrated,  telling  him  that  he  should 
order  something  that  he  did  not  have  at  home,  but 
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evidently  fearful  of  the  unfamiliar,  George  stuck 
to  his  first  choice. 

His  love  for  fishing  began  when,  with  his  small 
cousin,  “Eb  Sharpe,”  the  son  of  his  mother’s  cousin 
Mrs.  Thomas  Sharpe,  bare-foot  and  carefree  the 
two  of  them  would  start  early  in  the  morning  to 
fish  in  the  streams  not  far  from  their  homes, 
Pogue’s  Run  being  one  of  them. 

Always  generous,  George  thought  it  great  fun 
to  take  his  young  friends  to  a  German  bakery, 
famous  for  its  cookies  and  cakes,  and  treat  the 
crowd  to  molasses  cookies  and  other  goodies,  say¬ 
ing  to  the  good-natured  proprietress,  “Charge  it 
to  father,”  which  she  always  did,  and  his  father 
who  had  for  him  a  peculiarly  tender  affection  paid 
the  bill  without  comment. 

His  father,  pursuing  the  same  course  with  his 

r 

son,  George,  as  he  had  with  his  other  children, 
gave  him  the  best  education  that  could  be  obtained 
at  that  day.  He  first  attended  the  Marion  County 
Seminary  in  Indianapolis,  later  being  sent  to 
Brown  University  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Upon  his  return  to  Indianapolis  he  entered  the 
leather  business  with  his  father  and  when  twenty- 
six  years  old  he  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War  to  serve 
for  one  hundred  days,  receiving  honorable  dis¬ 
charge  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Some  years  after¬ 
wards  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Sinker, 
Davis  and  Co.,  boiler  makers.  However,  George 
Yandes  had  the  mind  of  the  financier  rather  than 
that  of  the  business  man  and  turning  his  attention 
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to  banking  he  was  in  time  made  president  of  the 
Citizens  National  Bank.  In  1892  he  became  vice- 
president  of  the  Indiana  National  Bank,  retiring 
from  that  position  three  years  later  in  order  to  have 
greater  freedom  from  business  responsibilities. 
He  continued  as  a  director  of  the  bank  until  July, 
1912,  when  he  gave  up  active  participation  in  all 
business  save  that  of  his  own  affairs.  The  follow¬ 
ing  excerpts  from  tributes  to  George  Yandes  after 
his  death  are  given  at  this  point,  for  they  accurately 
present  the  high  standard  he  set  for  himself  and 
always  adhered  to  in  business. 

To  quote:  “While  Mr.  Yandes  was  a  man  of 
large  means,  his  chief  business  interest  was  the 
careful  investment  of  money.  He  did  not  engage 
in  enterprises  for  profit.  Mr.  Yandes  loaned  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  mortgages  over  Marion 
County,  but  made  no  loans  at  a  rate  higher  than 
6  per  cent,  most  of  his  loans  being  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  5  per  cent.  At  one  time  a  friend  asked 
Mr.  Yandes  why  he  did  not  confine  his  investments 
entirely  to  high-grade  municipal  bonds,  which, 
being  tax-exempt,  would  yield  him  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  than  real  estate  mortgages,  after  he  paid 
the  taxes  on  the  mortgages.  Mr.  Yandes  said, 
‘Well,  at  my  time  of  life  it  would  be  much  easier 
for  me  to  buy  high-grade  municipal  bonds  and 
have  no  bother,  and  probably  the  return  would  be 
a  little  higher,  but,’  he  went  on,  ‘I  feel  that  it 
would  not  be  quite  fair  to  the  community  for  me 
not  to  pay  any  taxes  at  all,  so  I  have  preferred  to 
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make  a  considerable  portion  of  my  investments  in 
mortgage  notes.’ 

“A  gentleman  who  was  very  familiar  with  Mr. 
Yandes’  affairs,  stated  yesterday  that  Mr.  Yandes 
had  probably  paid  in  taxes  to  Marion  County  on 
his  mortgage  notes  a  larger  per  cent  than  any  one 
else.  It  was  his  invariable  custom  to  return  for 
taxes  the  full  amount  required  by  the  taxing  offi¬ 
cial  on  these  notes,  and  more.  Business  friends  of 
Mr.  Yandes  say  that  he  performed  a  considerable 
service  to  the  community  in  providing  funds  to  be 
easily  obtained  at  the  lowest  interest  rates,  and  for 
many  years  if  anyone  contemplated  making  a  real 
estate  loan,  his  first  thought  was  to  turn  to  Mr. 
Yandes,  because  he  generally  made  more  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  to  the  borrower  than  any  other  finan¬ 
cial  source  in  the  city.” 

From  early  youth  fishing  was  his  favorite  pas¬ 
time  and  when  he  grew  to  manhood  it  was  his 
habitual  source  of  relaxation  from  the  cares  of 
business.  After  the  death  of  his  sister,  Elizabeth 
Robinson,  when  he  was  sixty-six  years  old,  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  summer  home  for  himself  and  his  nieces, 
AnnaBelle,  Mary,  and  Josephine  Robinson  at 
Culver  on  the  shore  of  beautiful  Lake  Maxin- 
kuckee  in  northern  Indiana.  It  had  been  his  custom 
in  his  younger  years  to  visit  this  lake  on  fishing 
expeditions  and  for  eight  years  after  he  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  summer  residence  there  he  spent  the  warm 
months  in  the  out-of-doors  that  he  loved,  fishing, 
taking  long  walks,  studying  the  bird  and  insect 
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life,  and  swapping  stories  with  friends  and  natives. 
He  was  heard  on  one  occasion  to  say  that  the  hap¬ 
piest  periods  of  his  life  were  those  spent  at  this 
little  Indiana  lake.  His  fame  as  a  fisherman  was 
proverbial  and  the  local  weekly  paper  published 
in  Culver  often  carried  reports  of  his  catches  and 
his  views  on  fishing.  To  quote:  “George  Yandes 
caught  14  bigmouth  black  bass  and  31  salmon  in 
five  days  fishing.  How  is  that  for  fishing  when 
there  is  nothing  doing?”  (This  was  in  the  month 
of  August  when  the  fish  were  not  biting.)  And 
again  this  item:  “Up  to  Monday,  George  Yandes, 
one  of  Lake  Maxinkuckee’s  noted  Izaak  Waltons, 
had  caught  his  69th  salmon  during  the  season.  Mr. 
Yandes  says  that  the  blue  gills  and  the  crappies 
have  been  very  scarce  this  season,  and  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  it  due  to  the  gars  which  are  becoming  quite 
numerous  and  which  feed  upon  the  smaller  fish. 
He  also  says  that  never  before  have  there  been  so 
few  minnows.  It  is  his  opinion  that  they  are  kept 
away  from  the  shore  by  the  oil  from  motor  boats 
which  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  water.”  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  introduced  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  other  fishermen,  gold  fish  for  bait 
which  he  purchased  at  the  5  and  10  cent  store  in 
Indianapolis.  They  proved  so  successful  as  fish 
allurers  that  they  soon  became  popular  and  quite 
generally  used.  The  “Culver  Citizen”  took  note 
of  this  novelty  in  bait  and  under  the  caption,  “A 
New  Kind  of  Bait,”  wrote  as  follows: 

“George  Yandes  and  other  followers  of  the 
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revered  and  lamented  Izaak  Walton  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  a  new  bait  which  they  have  been  trying 
out.  They  use  goldfish  minnows,  which  cost  them 
$1  per  dozen  in  Indianapolis,  and  they  say  they 
are  saving  money.  These  minnows  are  not  killed 
by  the  hook,  and  after  fishing  all  day  with  one  it 
is  as  lively  as  ever— unless,  of  course,  it  is  grabbed 
by  a  fish.  As  lake  minnows  are  hard  to  find  just 
now,  sportsmen  with  plenty  of  gold  can  afford  to 
buy  goldfish  as  a  substitute.” 

When  traveling,  wherever  it  was  possible,  Mr. 
Yandes  indulged  in  a  fishing  jaunt  and  one  of  his 
nieces  who  as  a  rule  accompanied  him  on  his  trips 
recalls  the  exciting  experiences  they  had  fishing 
from  a  sailboat  for  deep  sea  fish  at  Martha’s  Vine¬ 
yard  and  Atlantic  City,  and  when  traveling  in 
Canada  fishing  from  a  row  boat  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  river. 

But  the  great  fishing  adventure  of  his  life  oc¬ 
curred  when  he  was  over  seventy  years  old.  As 
Lake  Maxinkuckee  had  become  his  summer  home, 
so  had  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  been  adopted  as 
his  winter  home,  for  his  three  nieces  and  himself, 
his  Indianapolis  home  becoming  more  or  less  of  a 
half-way  house  between  the  two.  It  was  his  great 
ambition  to  add  to  his  laurels  as  a  fisherman  by 
catching  a  tarpon,  for  one’s  skill  in  this  sport  is 
indubitably  established  if  one  can  succeed  in  land¬ 
ing  one  of  these  big  game  fish  which  are  common 
on  the  coast  of  Florida.  It  was  an  all  night  strug¬ 
gle  for  him  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  the  coast  of 
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Passe-a-Grille  but  his  patience  and  courage  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  bringing  home  a  catch  of  three  of  the 
large,  beautiful,  silver-scaled  tarpon,  the  coveted 
prize  of  all  who  love  the  rod  and  line.  The  larg¬ 
est  one,  a  perfect  specimen,  was  mounted  in  a 
shadow  box  against  a  sea  green  velvet  background 
and  exhibited  in  Indianapolis  before  being  sent  to 
Lake  Maxinkuckee  to  be  placed  in  his  boat  house 
there  where  all  might  view  it.  Eventually,  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Yandes,  it  was  given  to  the  banker 
in  Culver  and  hung  in  the  bank  building.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  with  all  of  George  Yandes’  intense 
interest  in  fishing  he  never  indulged  in  the  sport 
on  the  Sabbath  day  for  he  said  that  he  had  six  days 
in  which  to  gratify  his  hobby  and  felt  that  on 
Sunday  he  should  refrain.  However,  it  afforded 
him  a  great  deal  of  entertainment  to  sit  on  the 
porch  of  his  cottage  with  field  glasses  in  hand  and 
follow  at  a  distance  the  luck  of  the  Sunday 
fishermen. 

The  other  recreation  that  he  most  enjoyed  was 
Whist,  a  game  in  which  he  excelled.  For  many 
years  he  was  one  of  a  group  of  twelve  men  who 
were  old  friends,  and  a  number  of  whom  were 
lawyers  and  physicians,  who  played  together  once 
a  week.  These  men  never  played  for  stakes  but  al¬ 
ways  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  science  required  to 
skillfully  play  the  game.  At  one  time  Mr.  Yandes 
fitted  up  a  room  in  the  home  on  Michigan  Street 
to  be  used  as  a  club  room  for  this  group  of  friends 
where  they  could  play  undisturbed.  He  also  was  a 
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member  of  the  Indianapolis  Whist  Club  from  the 
time  of  its  organization  to  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
period  of  about  forty  years.  He  was  also  a  charter 
member  of  The  Columbia  Club  in  Indianapolis. 

The  theater  always  had  a  great  attraction  for 
him  and  he  seldom  missed  seeing  a  good  play  in 
the  days  when  good  plays  and  outstanding  players 
were  plentiful. 

Though  fond  of  traveling  Mr.  Yandes  never 
went  abroad  but  confined  his  journeys  to  his  own 
country.  He  was  familiar  with  the  far  West,  mak¬ 
ing  many  trips  to  Idaho  and  Montana  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  father’s  mines  in  those  States,  and  visit¬ 
ing  California  on  one  occasion.  He  often  visited  in 
the  East,  enjoying  the  diversions  of  the  cities,  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  that  these  trips  afforded  him. 
But  in  his  latter  years  the  South  made  the  strongest 
appeal  to  him  and  he  spent  at  least  a  third  of  the 
year  in  Florida. 

While  not  so  erudite  as  his  brother  Simon,  who 
was  twenty-two  years  his  senior,  George  Yandes 
was  very  fond  of  reading  and  on  his  library  shelves 
were  found  complete  sets  of  all  the  well  known 
authors,  among  them  Thackery,  Washington  Ir¬ 
ving,  Walter  Scott,  George  Eliot,  Dickens,  Bal¬ 
zac,  Shakespeare,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Biogra¬ 
phies  of  Civil  War  heroes  and  books  relating  to 
the  War,  these  latter  being  his  favorites  and  much 
of  his  leisure  time  was  spent  in  perusing  them.  At 
each  returning  holiday  season  Dicken’s  “Christmas 
Carol”  was  reread  with  never  failing  pleasure. 
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He  never  married  but  he  respected  and  ad¬ 
mired  women,  among  whom  he  numbered  many 
friends  and  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite. 
His  deepest  and  most  abiding  friendships,  how¬ 
ever,  were  with  men  of  all  ages  and  occupations. 
His  character  was  such  that  he  commanded  not 
only  the  esteem  of  his  associates  but  also  evoked 
a  warm  personal  attachment  rarely  witnessed  in  the 
regard  of  one  man  for  another.  They  walked,  and 
talked,  and  worked  with  him;  laughed  and  joked 
with  him;  and  loved  him. 

Henry  Thoreau  wrote  in  his  “Journals,”  “I  do 
not  judge  men  by  anything  they  can  do.  Their 
greatest  deed  is  the  impression  they  make  on  me.” 
In  politics,  George  Yandes  was  a  Republican;  in 
religion,  a  Presbyterian;  according  to  the  world’s 
estimate,  a  rich  man;  in  the  home  of  his  birth,  a 
valued  citizen;  but  his  “greatest  deed”  was  the  in¬ 
delible  impression  that  was  made  on  all  who  knew 
him  by  his  gallant  and  unquenchable  spirit  of 
youthfulness  in  his  attitude  toward  life;  by  his  ab¬ 
solute  purity  of  thought,  and  his  inherent  truthful¬ 
ness  that  was  so  instinctively  felt  by  others  that  it 
was  once  said  of  him,  “You  cannot  look  George 
Yandes  in  the  eye  and  tell  him  a  lie;”  by  his  love 
of  fair  play  and  his  zest  and  unfailing  interest  in 
life  and  people. 

Daniel  and  Anna  Yandes  were  the  parents  of 
three  stalwart  sons,  Simon,  James,  and  George,  all 
of  them  over  six  feet  in  height.  Inured  in  their 
youth  to  the  physical  hardships  incident  to  pioneer 
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life  in  Indianapolis,  they  grew  into  strong,  virile 
manhood  endowed  with  vigorous  constitutions  and 
highly  developed  mental  powers.  Disciplined  and 
trained  by  devoutly  Christian  parents  the  lessons 
taught  them  and  the  high  standard  for  living  that 
was  ever  held  before  them  were  adhered  to  through 
all  the  succeeding  periods  of  their  lives.  Modes  of 
living,  manners,  and  customs  changed,  but  the 
standard  set  for  them  in  their  youth  endured.  Do¬ 
ing  wrong  to  no  man,  but  doing  good  to  all;  clean 
thinking  and  living;  conscientious  performance  of 
duty;  temperance  in  all  things,  was  the  goal  sought 
and  achieved  by  all  three  of  these  sons. 

George  Yandes,  the  youngest  of  the  three  broth¬ 
ers,  scarcely  knew  what  it  was  to  be  sick,  and  com¬ 
panioned  by  those  he  loved  life  was  for  him  a  high 
and  happy  adventure.  After  a  short  illness  he 
passed  away  from  this  earth  at  St.  Petersburg,  Flo- 
ida,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  honored, 
beloved,  and  mourned,  reaching  the  end  of  his 
earthly  pilgrimage,  “Unsullied  by  his  journey  of 
the  day.” 

His  body  was  laid  to  rest  beside  that  of  his 
mother,  as  he  had  requested,  in  the  last  home  pro¬ 
vided  by  his  father  for  his  family  and  his  descend¬ 
ants  in  beautiful  Crown  Hill  Cemetery  in  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

The  following  editorials,  articles,  and  notices 
published  about  George  B.  Yandes  after  his  death 
are  copied  from  both  the  Indianapolis  and  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida,  papers.  They,  as  well  as  the 
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tributes  paid  him  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  and  the  Indianapolis  Whist 
Club  were  all  written  by  men  who  knew  him  and 
bespeak  the  high  regard  and  affection  in  which  he 
was  held  by  both  the  writers  of  them  and  by  his  fel¬ 
low  citizens. 

“The  funeral  of  the  late  George  B.  Yandes  will 
be  held  at  10:30  o’clock  this  morning  at  his  late 
residence,  No.  122  East  Michigan  Street,  the  Rev. 
Davies  Odell  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hurlstone  offici¬ 
ating.  The  following  gentlemen  will  serve  as  pall 
bearers : 

V.  T.  Malott, 

Nicholas  McCarty, 

Gavin  L.  Payne, 

Thomas  L.  Sullivan, 

John  B.  Cleland, 

Harry  J.  Milligan, 

John  Chislett, 

Harry  McCarty  Day. 

“The  interment  will  be  at  Crown  Hill  Ceme¬ 
tery. 

“The  well  ordered  management  of  the  affairs  of 
this  beautiful  burial  ground,  which  will  be  Mr. 
Yandes’  final  resting  place,  was  one  in  which  Mr. 
Yandes  took  pride  for  a  number  of  years.  For 
eight  years  he  was  president  of  the  Crown  Hill 
Cemetery,  having  succeeded  Allen  M.  Fletcher, 
now  Governor  of  Vermont,  in  that  position.  About 
two  years  ago  Mr.  Yandes  resigned,  and  V.  T. 
Malott  succeeded  him.  The  affairs  of  Crown  Hill 
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have  always  been  regarded  as  a  sacred  trust,  and 
have  been  so  well  managed,  that  it  has  been 
deemed  a  badge  of  honor  to  be  selected  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  Board,  and  to  no  man  was  this  condi¬ 
tion  due,  more  than  to  Mr.  Yandes.  The  large 
funds  of  Crown  Hill  have  been  quite  wisely  han¬ 
dled,  and  Mr.  Yandes  has  had  a  very  considerable 
voice  in  this  for  a  number  of  years.” 

“At  the  prayer  meeting  of  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  night  before  last  Mr.  Odell  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Yandes,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  had  been  a  trustee  of  the  church, 
was  the  first  child  baptized  in  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  back  in  the  days  when  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  was  the  minister.  Mr.  Yandes’  liberality 
to  the  church  and  to  other  charities  was  commented 
on.  A  number  of  Mr.  Yandes’  beneficiaries  will 
never  be  known,  for  he  was  a  very  modest  man  in 
distributing  his  funds  to  worthy  causes.  Mr. 
Odell  spoke  of  a  Sunday  School  Missionary 
whom  Mr.  Yandes  had  sustained  for  a  number  of 
years  in  Brown  County,  as  one  of  the  many  deeds 
of  Mr.  Yandes,  most  of  which  Mr.  Yandes  never 
made  known. 

“A  great  many  people  in  Indianapolis  who 
knew  Mr.  Yandes,  particularly  the  younger  gener¬ 
ation,  did  not  know  that  he  had  served  in  the  Civil 
War.  Mr.  Yandes  was  in  the  132nd  Indiana,  which 
served  at  Nashville,  Stevenson  and  Tullahoma. 
For  a  while  he  was  on  detailed  duty  at  Chatta¬ 
nooga.” 
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OBITUARY 

(INDIANAPOLIS  STAR,  Sunday,  March  2,  1913) 
“The  funeral  of  the  late  George  B.  Yandes,  who 
died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  and  whose  body 
was  brought  to  his  Indianapolis  home,  122  East 
Michigan  Street,  was  held  yesterday  morning.  The 
Reverend  O.  D.  Odell,  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  and  the  Reverend  Albert  Hurl- 
stone,  pastor  of  the  Roberts  Park  M.  E.  Church, 
had  charge  of  the  services.  There  was  no  singing, 
and  only  a  few  close  friends,  besides  relatives,  were 
present.  Mr.  Odell  offered  prayer  and  then  read 
scriptural  passages.  Mr.  Hurlstone  read  the  Twen¬ 
ty-third  Psalm  and  offered  prayer,  and  all  those 
present  united  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Burial  was  in 
Crown  Hill  Cemetery.” 


INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

February  26,  1913 

“George  B.  Yandes,  who  died  yesterday,  was  a 
man  of  strong  character  and  kindly  nature.  No  one 
was  ever  more  trusted  or  respected  by  friends  and 
business  associates.  And  he  had  many  friends.  Un¬ 
ostentatious  in  his  life,  free  from  cant  or  pretense, 
Mr.  Yandes  won  the  respect  of  all  who  admire  gen¬ 
uineness  and  sincerity.  He  had  lived  here  for  more 
than  seventy  years,  and  in  our  thought  of  him  we 
are  carried  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  town,  and 
to  those  who  helped  make  it.  Mr.  Yandes,  of 
course,  was  not  a  mere  survival,  for  he  kept  abreast 
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of  the  times.  But  he  was  a  link  with  the  past.  He 
leaves  behind  many  friends  who  feel  that  their  lives 
are  the  poorer  because  he  is  no  longer  a  part  of 
them.” 


Editorial 

INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 

February  27,  1913 

“The  late  George  B.  Yandes  was  the  son  of  a 
pioneer  settler  of  Indianapolis,  and  was  of  the 
type  of  those  early  comers  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  our  State  and  city  so  securely.  He  proceeded  on 
the  theory  that  if  each  man’s  daily  work  was  well 
done  he  had  rendered  a  service  to  the  community 
as  well  as  to  himself.  Steadfast,  honest,  upright, 
he  went  his  way  through  life,  conducting  his  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  way  that  wronged  no  man  and  that  helped 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  city.  Quiet,  retiring 
and  unpretentious,  he  was  intimately  known  by  but 
few,  yet  his  sterling  character  and  fine  qualities 
were  not  to  be  concealed,  but  widely  recognized, 
and  the  common  verdict  is  that  in  his  passing  a 
good  citizen  has  gone.” 


INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

March  1,  1913 

“The  passing  of  George  B.  Yandes,  whose  fu¬ 
neral  took  place  today,  removes  one  of  the  few  last 
links  connecting  the  Indianapolis  of  today  with  the 
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little  town  of  the  thirties,  “the  new  settlement”  in 
the  thick  woods. 

“George  B.  Yandes  had  lived  here  his  entire 
life,  with  the  exception  of  his  school  days  at  Brown 
University,  the  period  of  his  services  in  the  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-second  Indiana  Volunteers,  a 
hundred  days’  regiment  of  the  Civil  War,  and  his 
brief  sojourns  at  fishing  and  health  resorts  in  the 
north  and  in  the  south.  On  the  wall  in  his  office  in 
the  Newton  Claypool  building  hung  a  photograph 
of  Mr.  Yandes  as  a  young  soldier,  taken  on  Look¬ 
out  Mountain,  a  little  more  angular  and  awkward, 
but  apparently  not  much  younger  in  spirit  than  his 
friends  had  known  him  for  many  years. 

Shunned  Notoriety 

“He  was  not  of  the  material  of  which  ‘promi¬ 
nent  citizens'  are  made.  He  took  no  joy  in  ‘com¬ 
ing  to  the  front’  in  any  emergency  of  civil  life.  He 
was  of  a  modest,  retiring  nature,  and  a  good  citizen 
without  making  any  unnecessary  parade  about  it. 
He  was  not  a  ready  subscriber  to  popular  causes, 
but  frequently  he  gave  quietly  and  unostentatiously 
to  benevolences  that  commended  themselves  to  his 
practical  common  sense.  When  he  made  out  his 
assessment  list  he  set  down  all  his  belongings  with 
most  scrupulous  exactness,  and  at  the  assessor’s  of¬ 
fice  for  many  years  it  had  been  a  matter  of  remark 
that  George  B.  Yandes’  example,  if  followed  by 
other  men  of  substance,  would  save  much  trouble 
to  that  office  and  add  no  little  to  the  assets  of  the 
county. 
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Tribute  of  Companion 

“A  man  more  than  twenty-five  years  his  junior, 
but  a  friend  who  knew  him  intimately  and  had 
been  with  him  on  many  fishing  excursions,  says: 

“  ‘George  B.  Yandes  was  a  boy  that  never  grew 
up.  Even  with  more  than  seventy  years  about  his 
head,  his  heart  was  ever  the  heart  of  a  boy.  Each 
day  with  him  was  spring  again.’ 

“From  the  far  back  drowsy  days  of  Indianap¬ 
olis  he  is  remembered  as  a  tall  and  striking  figure 
on  our  streets.  Dignified,  but  with  an  abundance  of 
good  humor,  active  and  alert  and  undaunted  by 
the  change  in  men  and  times.  He  would  not  be 
consigned  to  a  generation  past.  He  insisted  in  liv¬ 
ing  with  the  present  and  with  a  good  will  at  that. 

“Particularly  in  his  late  years,  he  found  recrea¬ 
tion  in  fishing,  doubtless  from  the  delight  in  out¬ 
door  life.  In  summer  time  he  patiently  whipped 
the  nooks  of  Lake  Maxinkuckee,  and  in  winter  he 
turned  to  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  where  a  livelier 
sport  with  the  bigger  fish  engaged  him.  In  this 
little  south  Florida  city  everybody  knew  George 
Yandes,  just  as  they  knew  him  here,  and  the  young¬ 
sters  and  the  old  folk  alike  were  happy  to  enroll 
him  as  a  friend. 

Adviser  and  Raconteur 

“Mr.  Yandes  was  a  careful  business  man,  and 
in  him  was  extraordinarily  strong  the  instinct 
which  regarded  the  sacredness  of  trust.  Probably 
few  men  in  Indianapolis  were  more  importuned 
for  advice  as  to  investments  by  old  families  who 
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knew  of  the  man’s  integrity  and  foresight.  In  such 
cases  when  he  gave  opinion  or  advice,  his  services 
were  always  gratuitous. 

“He  was  a  clean-minded  man,  had  the  story¬ 
telling  faculty,  and  the  stories  were  always  clean. 
In  Florida  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Congress¬ 
man  John  Allen,  of  Mississippi,  noted  as  a  story¬ 
teller,  and  the  two  got  much  pleasure  out  of  the 
association.  Allen’s  stories  had  the  strong  southern 
flavor,  and  those  of  Yandes  plainly  indicated  their 
Hoosier  origin.” 


The  Evening  Independent 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
February  25,  1913 

“GEORGE  B.  YANDES  passed  away  at  his 
beautiful  home  at  corner  of  Third  Street  and 
Fourth  Avenue  north  this  morning,  death  result¬ 
ing  from  an  attack  of  heart  trouble.  Mr.  Yandes 
did  not  appear  to  be  in  ill  health  till  last  Sunday 
morning  when  he  suddenly  suffered  an  acute  at¬ 
tack  of  the  heart  and  was  forced  to  go  to  bed.  No 
nearer  relatives  than  his  nieces  and  nephews  sur¬ 
vive  him.  Three  of  his  nieces,  Misses  AnnaBelle, 
Mary  and  Josephine  Robinson,  who  were  spending 
the  winter  here  with  him,  were  at  his  bedside  when 
death  came  this  morning. 

“Mr.  Yandes  had  been  coming  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  for  the  past  five  winters,  and  two  years  ago 
purchased  his  beautiful  home,  known  as  the  Slem- 
mer  property,  which  he  loved  intensely.  Those 
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who  knew  him  best  and  his  immediate  relatives  say 
that  his  attachment  for  his  home  was  little  short  of 
wonderful. 

THE  EVENING  INDEPENDENT 

“Mr.  Yandes  was  born  and  raised  in  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Indiana,  his  father  having  been  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  and  a  pioneer  of  that  famous  city. 
Having  grown  up  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  he  is 
well  known  there,  but  above  that  is  said  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  loved  than  he  is  known.  Even  in  the  Sunshine 
City,  everyone  who  knew  him  loved  him  as  a  high 
type  of  man. 

“As  a  man  he  possessed  a  wonderful  personal¬ 
ity,  and  his  huge  stature  lent  to  him  a  commanding 
appearance  which  naturally  indicated  him  as  a 
leader.  His  whole  life  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  exemplary  one  could  imagine.  His  kind¬ 
ness,  regard  and  fair  dealing  won  for  him  a  name 
in  his  home  city  that  made  his  word  as  prepossess¬ 
ing  as  most  men’s  bond  would  have  been.  Those 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  him  feel  that  in 
losing  Mr.  Yandes  a  noble  life  has  been  taken  from 
their  midst.” 


INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

March  3,  1913 

“Mr.  Yandes  was  a  clear-headed  business  man, 
but  knew  the  burden  that  comes  with  large  wealth. 
Some  time  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Yandes’  eldest 
brother,  Simon  Yandes,  that  brother  told  him  that 
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he  intended  to  leave  him  (George)  a  considerable 
amount  in  his  will.  Mr.  Yandes  protested  that  he 
would  not  have  it,  that  he  had  all  the  money  he 
could  possibly  care  for,  and  that  he  would  not  be 
burdened  with  it.  It  is  due  to  this  fact  probably 
that  the  philanthropic  bequests  made  by  Simon 
Yandes  were  larger  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

“Simon  Yandes,  a  brother,  who  died  some  years 
ago,  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  the  Presbyterian 
church  and  its  educational  and  other  enterprises.” 

“In  making  a  bequest  of  $10,000  to  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army,  the  late  George  Yandes  showed  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  an  agency  for  good  which  is  com¬ 
monly  forced  to  depend  on  very  small  contributions 
for  the  replenishment  of  its  treasury.  Some  of  his 
other  public  benefactions  were  equally  discrimi¬ 
nating.” 

“The  will  of  George  B.  Yandes,  who  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  last  week,  and  who  was 
buried  in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery  Saturday,  was 
opened  today.  Details  of  his  bequests  were  not 
given  out,  but  are  to  be  made  known  tomorrow, 
when  the  will  is  filed  for  probate. 

“The  general  terms  of  the  will,  however,  are 
known.  Mr.  Yandes  left  an  estate  of  approximately 
$900,000,  of  which  about  $350,000  is  said  to  be  in 
non-taxable  securities.  It  is  announced  that  he 
made  bequests  to  every  recognized  charity  organ¬ 
ization  in  Indianapolis,  the  sums  ranging  from 
$500  to  $50,000.  It  is  understood  that  the  Flower 
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Mission  will  receive  $5,000.  It  is  said  the  bequests 
aggregate  the  largest  amount  yet  left  to  charity  or¬ 
ganizations  in  Indianapolis.” 


To  Miss  AnnaBelle  Robinson, 

Miss  Mary  Yandes  Robinson, 

Miss  Josephine  Robinson, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  held  Tuesday,  April  8th, 
1913,  the  following  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Board,  expressive  of  the  high  regard  and  es¬ 
teem  in  which  Mr.  George  B.  Yandes  was  held. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  George  B.  Yandes,  the 
Managers  of  the  Crown  Hill  Cemetery  have  lost 
one  of  their  most  valued  members.  For  many  years 
he  served  as  President  of  the  Board,  giving  his 
personal  attention  to  the  business  affairs  of  the 
Cemetery  and  evincing  special  interest  in  the  loans 
made.  Under  his  wise  administration  the  conserva¬ 
tive  policy  of  the  Board  was  firmly  established  and 
a  regime  inaugurated  that  has  contributed  largely 
to  the  present  efficient  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Cemetery. 

His  moral  sense  was  evidenced  in  his  loyal  and 
unselfish  service  in  the  many  trusteeships  laid  upon 
him,  his  invariable  practice  being  to  give  such 
trusts  more  painstaking  attention  than  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  affairs.  This  phase  of  his  character  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  exemplified  in  his  long  service  to  Crown 
Hill  Cemetery. 
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His  fine  judgment,  his  intellectual  vigor  and 
great  firmness  of  character,  combined  with  a  kind 
and  noble  nature,  made  him  a  rare  man. 

The  loss  of  his  presence,  counsel  and  influence 
will  be  deeply  felt  and  deplored  by  all  associated 
with  him  in  the  management  of  the  Cemetery’s 
affairs. 

By  the  Committee, 

Nicholas  McCarty, 
Thomas  H.  Spann, 
Harry  S.  New. 

In  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  Board  I 
am  forwarding  to  you  a  copy  of  same  as  above  ex¬ 
pressed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Wm.  F.  Landes, 

Secretary. 

April  10,  1913. 


Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
March  3,  1913. 

Miss  Anna  Belle  Robinson, 

Miss  Mary  Y.  Robinson  and 
Miss  Josephine  Robinson, 

122  E.  Michigan  St., 

City. 

My  Dear  Misses  Robinson: 

By  the  direction  of  the  Indianapolis  Whist 
Club,  of  which  your  Uncle,  the  late  George  B. 
Yandes,  was  a  valued  member,  I  am  sending  you 
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a  copy  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Club  at  its 
regular  meeting  March  1st,  1913. 

I  wish  to  say  that  these  resolutions  express  the 
high  regard  and  the  love  which  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Club  had  for  your  worthy  Uncle. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed)  Edgar  A.  Brown, 

Secretary. 

The  Indianapolis  Whist  Club  at  its  regular 
meeting  March  1st  passed  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  : 

“Resolved,  That  the  Indianapolis  Whist 
Club  has  learned  with  genuine  regret  and  sin¬ 
cere  sorrow  of  the  death  on  Feb.  25,  1913,  of 
George  B.  Yandes,  one  of  its  oldest  and  best 
beloved  members;  and 

“Resolved  also,  That  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Yandes  this  club  and  the  science  of  whist  in 
general  has  lost  a  sterling  player  and  a  most 
faithful  advocate;  and 

“Resolved  further,  That  we  hold  as  a  lov¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  memory  the  recollection  of 
his  unsurpassed  character  in  all  that  consti¬ 
tuted  a  social,  religious  and  business  life.” 
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Chapter  Eight 


“A  YANDES  MEMORIAL” 

THE  March,  1916,  issue  of  The  Indiana  Pres¬ 
byterian  was  a  Memorial  to  Daniel  Yandes 
and  his  two  sons,  Simon  and  George.  Excerpts  are 
here  given  as  well  as  what  is  known  as  THE  YAN¬ 
DES  FUNDS. 

“The  Indiana  Synod  owes  to  three  members  of 
a  distinguished  Indianapolis  family,  father  and 
two  sons,  a  perpetual  debt  of  gratitude.  Through 
all  the  years  to  come  the  wise  investments  they  have 
made  of  their  means  will  be  working  by  day  and 
by  night  like  endless  shifts  of  artisans  in  a  factory, 
preparing  the  material  which  our  church  shall  use 
in  building  up  a  nobler  religious  life  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth. 

“The  name  of  Yandes  is  a  household  word  in 
all  the  Presbyterian  families  of  this  state.  Yet  prob¬ 
ably  few  of  our  people  know  as  thoroughly  as  they 
would  like  to  do,  who  they  were,  and  what  their 
benefactions  are  enabling  our  synod  to  do.  In 
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honor  to  them  and  as  a  satisfaction  to  our  readers, 
we  therefore  make  this  number  of  our  bulletin 

A  YANDES  MEMORIAL 

“The  first  step  toward  a  permanent  home  mis¬ 
sion  fund  in  our  synod  was  taken  in  December, 
1861,  when  DANIEL  YANDES  turned  over  to  Rev. 
Henry  Little,  $5,000  worth  of  seven  per  cent  bonds 
of  the  Indianapolis,  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland 
Railway,  ‘for  the  furtherance  of  home  mission 
work  in  the  bounds  of  this  synod.’  It  was  the  New 
School  synod  which  extended  over  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  At  its  next  meeting  the  synod 
appointed  a  treasurer  to  care  for  these  funds,  and 
gave  its  standing  committee  on  home  missions  dis¬ 
cretion  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  income.  .  .  . 
The  fund  was  reinvested  from  time  to  time  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  synod,  until  at  length 
by  an  unfortunate  investment,  the  income  ceased 
and  the  very  principal  was  imperilled.  It  was  only 
by  the  skillful  management  of  a  committee  of 
which  Mr.  G.  B.  Yandes  was  chief,  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  extricated  and  the  fund  became  again  op¬ 
erative.” 


“SIMON  YANDES  had  a  high  sense  of  steward¬ 
ship.  .  .  .  His  benefactions  during  his  lifetime 
amounted  to  three-quarters  of  a  million  or  more. 
The  home  and  foreign  mission  boards  of  our  own 
and  other  denominations,  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union,  the  National  Technical  Institute 
and  Wabash  College,  were  among  his  favorite  in- 
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terests.  His  gifts  to  Wabash  for  buildings  and  en¬ 
dowment  exceeded  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  While  he  was  adding  to  our  synodical 
fund,  he  proposed  a  similar  fund  for  the  Baptists 
and  promised  to  give  dollar  for  dollar  toward  its 
establishment.  Half  of  their  first  $30,000  was  his 
gift.  His  philanthropies  continued  to  the  very  day 
of  his  death.  .  .  . 

“It  was  in  1899  that  Mr.  Simon  Yandes  began 
to  add  to  the  fund  established  by  his  father.  On 
the  21st  of  March  of  that  year  he  added  $5,000  to 
the  fund,  and  on  October  8th  following  $10,000 
more,  besides  another  $10,000  for  Sunday  School 
uses.  On  January  8,  1900,  he  gave  $9,000;  on  Oc¬ 
tober  10,  1902,  $10,000;  and  on  June  5,  1903,  $10,- 
000 — all  for  Home  Missions,  making  $44,000  in 
all,  besides  the  $10,000  for  Sunday  School  uses — 
an  aggregate  of  $65,669.18  was  given  by  Simon 
Yandes  to  the  synod  for  its  home  mission  and  Sun¬ 
day  School  work.” 

“GEORGE  BUSH  YANDES  was  a  man  of  unusual 
business  judgment,  and  by  his  realty  and  other 
transactions  he  accumulated  a  large  estate.  His 
benevolences  were  frequent  but  not  as  large  as  his 
brother’s.  He  always  gave  without  ostentation.  For 
a  time  he  maintained  a  Sunday  School  missionary 
or  two  in  Brown  County,  a  service  which  no  one 
knew  anything  about  till  one  of  the  missionaries 
died.  After  his  death,  which  occurred  February 
25th,  1913,  in  his  Florida  home  near  St.  Peters- 
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burg,  it  transpired  that  he  had  set  the  crown  upon 
the  noble  bequests  to  our  synod  which  bore  his 
family  name.” 

G.  B.  YANDES  FUNDS 

“The  interest  of  Mr.  George  B.  Yandes  in  the 
synod’s  work,  appeared  in  the  occasional  gifts  he 
made  to  Dr.  Knox,  in  his  interest  in  the  printed 
reports  of  the  committee,  and  in  his  watchful  over¬ 
sight  of  the  Yandes  funds.  How  deep  that  interest 
really  was  did  not  appear  until  after  his  death.  In 
his  will  he  made  a  bequest  of  $35,000  to  be  added 
to  the  funds  created  by  his  father  and  brother,  so 
associating  his  name  with  theirs,  and  bringing  the 
principal  of  the  fund  to  the  vicinity  of  $100,000. 
•  •  ■  •  • 

“In  addition  to  that,  he  created  a  trust  to  be 
administered  by  The  Union  Trust  Company,  in 
which  the  synod  became  the  beneficiary  of  the  in¬ 
come  of  his  entire  residuary  estate.  Two-thirds  of 
this  income  is  to  be  expended  by  the  synod  in  its 
home  mission  work  and  one-third  in  its  Sunday 
School  work,  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  Home  Mission  Committee. 

“  .  .  .  The  smaller  part  of  the  Yandes  income 
goes  into  our  immigrant  work.  By  far  the  larger 
part  goes  into  evangelistic  and  constructive  work 
in  our  own  churches,  mostly  the  smaller  churches, 
in  all  parts  of  our  State.  .  .  .  We  owe  it  to  the  men 
who  have  committed  to  our  hands  these  noble  trusts 
and  to  our  Master  as  well,  that  we  do  not  fall  short 
of  our  opportunities.” 
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HOME  MISSION  FUNDS 

Daniel  Yandes  Fund... .$  5,000.00 

Simon  Yandes  Fund....  50,669.18  (and  Indpls.  lots) 

George  Yandes  Fund..  35,000.00 


Total  Yandes  Funds....$90,669. 1 8 
G.  B.  Yandes  Residuary  Fund  approx¬ 
imately  . $381,000.00 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  FUNDS 

Simon  Yandes  Fund . $  10,000.00 

G.  B.  Yandes  Residuary  Fund  approx¬ 
imately  .  190,570.00 


Total  Sunday  School  Funds . $200,570.00 
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Chapter  Nine 


“GRANDFATHER’S  CLOCK” 


"XTO  MERELY  ancient  and  rare  timepiece  but 
^  a  distinct  personality  is  the  cherished  and 
venerable  “Grandfather’s  Clock,”  whose  slender 
hands  have  for  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years 
been  tirelessly  marking  the  flight  of  the  minutes 
and  sonorously  striking  the  hours  for  Daniel  Yan- 
des  and  his  descendants. 

As  it  looks  forth  upon  the  world  and  the  life  of 
men,  what  changes  it  has  witnessed  pictured  on 
the  screen  of  time!  From  its  home  in  a  log  cabin 
in  1821  to  its  present  one,  in  1935,  in  a  modern 
hotel,  what  scenes  of  joy  and  sorrow,  births  and 
deaths,  weddings  and  funerals  it  has  gazed  upon 
'  and  recorded  with  its  heart-beats,  never  failing  in 
its  duty  but  once,  when,  after  the  death  of  its  orig¬ 
inal  owner,  Daniel  Yandes,  it  ceased  running  and 
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for  one  year  resisted  every  expert  effort  to  renew 
its  activity! 

In  the  reign  of  William  III,  we  are  told  in 
Walcott’s  “Memorials  of  Westminster,”  St.  Paul’s 
clock  struck  thirteen  on  one  occasion,  which  fact 
was  cited  by  John  Hatfield,  a  soldier,  who  was 
brought  before  a  court-martial  for  falling  asleep 
on  duty  upon  Windsor  terrace,  and  this  fact  being 
confirmed  by  several  witnesses  who  also  heard  the 
clock  strike  thirteen  proved  John  Hatfield  inno¬ 
cent  of  having  been  asleep  at  the  time  he  was  ac¬ 
cused  of.  That  a  clock  can  strike  thirteen  is  read¬ 
ily  credited  by  the  present  owners  of  their  grand¬ 
father’s  clock,  for  when  deliberating  on  an  impor¬ 
tant  matter  one  afternoon  some  years  ago,  a  matter 
of  making  a  decision  of  some  moment,  the  aged 
clock  suddenly  pealed  forth  with  thirteen  strokes 
as  if  in  warning  or  disapproval  of  the  course  of 
action  decided  on.  Surprised,  but  too  practical  to 
accept  such  a  superstitious  interpretation  of  the 
amazing  interruption,  the  plans  made  that  after¬ 
noon  were  carried  out  with  most  unfortunate  re¬ 
sults.  Many  a  time  since  then  as  we  look  into  the 
face  of  our  old  and  loved  friend  the  memory  of 
that  day  returns,  and  we  ponder  the  inscrutability 
of  clocks. 

In  1906  an  interview  was  granted  by  George 
B.  Yandes  regarding  his  ancestral  clock  and  the 
story  is  given  here  as  published. 
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OLD  CLOCK  ON  DUTY 


KEEPS  TIME  AT  AGE  OF  120 


TIMEPIECE  MADE  BY  HAND  IN  DAYS 
OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  IN 
GOOD  REPAIR 


“With  the  name  of  its  maker,  dead  these  hun¬ 
dred  years,  written  in  his  own  hand  across  its  face, 
a  tall  old  corner  clock  stands  in  the  library  of  the 
home  of  George  B.  Yandes,  122  East  Michigan 
Street,  ticking  away  the  time  as  it  did  in  the  days 
before  Indiana  was  a  State,  and  while  Indianapolis 
was  yet  a  little  frontier  settlement  of  a  few  log 
cabins. 

“The  clock,  which  has  been  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Yandes  for  eighty-five  years,  and  which  was 
hammered  and  carved  out  by  the  hand  of  August 
Hoft,  a  clockmaker  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before,  is  well  preserved,  and 
although  none  of  the  wheels  or  other  pieces  of 
mechanism  have  ever  been  replaced  it  keeps  time 
almost  as  accurately  as  it  did  in  the  days  when 
George  Washington  was  President  of  the  United 
States.  Brought  across  the  mountains  and  plains 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Indiana  in  1818  by  Mr. 
Yandes’  father,  the  old  clock  has  remained  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  ever  since,  witnessing  the  growth  of  the 
Hoosier  metropolis.  It  has  ticked  off  the  seconds 
consumed  in  erecting  the  monument,  the  State 
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House,  and  practically  all  of  the  public  buildings 
now  standing  where  a  wilderness  of  forest  trees 
stood  in  the  days  when  it  was  perhaps  already  a 
generation  old. 

“In  bringing  this  clock  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Indianapolis,  Mr.  Yandes’  father  carried  the  works 
on  horseback,  guarding  it  as  carefully  as  he  would 
a  child.  Upon  reaching  here  he  had  a  case  built 
for  it  (eight  feet  in  height)  by  Caleb  Scudder,  the 
first  cabinet  maker  that  ever  settled  in  Indianapo¬ 
lis.  This  old  case  of  cherry  still  contains  the  origi¬ 
nal  works  brought  on  horseback  across  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  clock  is  one  of  those  rare  old  pieces  of 
mechanism  wrought  entirely  by  hand,  which  show 
not  only  the  hour  of  the  day  but  the  day  of  the 
month,  the  changes  of  the  moon,  and  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tides  on  its  face.  The  dial  is  quaintly 
ornamented  with  gold  tracery  and  a  beautiful  bird. 
The  signature  of  Hoft,  together  with  his  native 
city,  Lancaster,  is  written  legibly  above  the  Roman 
numeral  “VI”  on  the  dial. 

“  ‘The  old  clock  is  perhaps  the  strongest  recol¬ 
lection  of  my  childhood,’  said  Mr.  Yandes,  who  is 
sixty-eight  years  of  age,  a  few  evenings  ago.  ‘I 
well  remember  how  I  thought  in  those  days  that 
the  man  who  used  to  tinker  with  it  to  keep  it  in 
good  running  order  was  the  most  wonderful  of 
men.  The  sound  of  the  old  clock  gong  in  striking 
is  unlike  that  of  any  I  have  ever  heard,  and  to  me 
it  has  a  peculiar  suggestiveness.  It  has  the  same 
sound  that  it  had  in  my  boyhood  days,  although 
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sometimes  I  fancy  it  has  grown  weaker  with  years.’ 

“In  the  same  room  with  the  old  clock  is  a  quaint 
rocking  chair  that  has  been  in  the  family  for  about 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  a  sideboard  of  solid 
mahogany,  also  an  heirloom  which  is  now  used  for 
a  bookcase. 

“Mr.  Yandes  prizes  all  of  the  relics  highly,  but 
takes  especial  interest  in  the  old  clock.” 

“Time  flies, 

Suns  rise 

And  shadows  fall. 

Let  time  go  by. 

Love  is  forever  over  all.” 


FINIS. 
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